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GCRIBNER'S NEW BOOKS, 


No. 124 GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 
(Copies sent by mail or express—expense prepaid—on 
receipt of price.) 


1. 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 


A New aad Superb Edition, in 1 vol., small quarto, with 
thirty additional engravings—in all 80 illustrations— 


BITTER-SWEET ; 


A Poem by J. G. HOLLAND, author of ‘ Titcomb’s 
Letter’s to Young People,” ‘* Lessons in Life,” etc. 


A New and Elegantly Illustrated Edition, pate’ on 
new type, for this edition, with eighty illustrations, 
executed .~ the highest —_ of art, from original 
drawings, by E. J. Whitney, Esq. Bound in extra 
illuminated loth, full gilt, $0; in Turkey antique, $8. 
Each style put up in a neat box. 


‘“‘Mr. Whitney’s illustrations aré exquisitely beauti- 
ful, the designs.eminently chaste and appropriate. They 
are gems indeed. Some of these beautiful pictures are 
engraved by Mr. Whitney himself, and the remainder 
by artists of the highest skill and reputation. Never 
perhaps did artists design so faithfully and delicately il- 
lustrate the sentiment and narrative of a text, and 
never perhaps did text supply more pure and elevating 
and thoroughly natural thought and sentiment to evoke 
the finest powers genius of the artist. Altogether, 
this superb edition of Bitter-Sweet is one of the most 

utiful and much- te-be-coweted | ift-books that the 
American press has yet p ~¥.C cial. 





I. 
IK MARVEL’S NEW WORK, 


MY FARM OF EDGEWOOD. 


A Country Book. By Ix age oA author of “ Reveries 
of a Bachelor.” In 1 vol., » $1 50. In beveled 
bm? etc., $1 75; half-calf, #2 "5; Turkey, extra, 


‘tne Boston Transcript sdys : 

“It is like visiting an old and dear friend in an unos- 
tentatious but comfortable and prosperous rural home, 
and enboying the moet l walks and talks, amid the 
fields among th ay Pa as wise colloquies in- 


doors, to read the fresh t, practical and po- 

etical chronicles of Edgewood ye as written by Ik 
The Buta Commercial write: 

**We find him in his new ee to be the same quiet, 

» Vagarious 2 og hin as of Eg on trav- 

and frosted lowed and 


-by y 
sae reby, like good vies that has been long 
7 he is the same friend that bewitched us of 


Also, just ready, by the same author, in neat pocket 
editions, on ti paper, 8 and bound in vellum cloth, 


$1 2 each ; full Turkey morocco, $3 each : 
» REV. pring 0 OFA A ‘BACHELOR. 
I. DREAM LIFE. 1m 


TIMOTHY TITCOMB’S NEW WORK. 
LETTERS TO THE JONESES. 


Uniform with ‘‘ Lessons in Life,” ‘‘ Letters to Y: 
People,” etc. In 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1 25; in cloth, 
ma gilt, $175; in half-calf, $2 50; in Turkey extra, 


IV. 
A HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
By Rev. Wu. G. T. Suepp, D.D. 
In 2 vols., 8vo, printed on tinted paper. 

‘This History of Christian Doctrine is written ina 
method that wi'l recommend it not onl: je ga 
but to general readers in Philosophy pos { Theology. It 
does not carry forward the entire system of Christian 
theology together, Ph gpecersy from one topic to another as 
the requirements of such a method necessitate, but each 
of the principal a constitutes a unity a itself, 
and is investigated as a and 
course of scientific engag ad 





THE SCHOOL-GIRL'S GARLAND, 


A Selection of ~~ adapted to different ages. By Mrs. 

. M. KinkKLan 1 vol., 16mo, $1 25. First Series for 

ages ‘from 5 to 12. (Second Series, for more advanced 
ages, will soon be ready.) 


STANLEY’S TOUR IN THE EAST. 
Sermons preacned during the tour of H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales in the t. With notices of some of 
the localities visited. By Rev. A. P. Sran.ey, D.D. 
= — , 12mo, cloth, beveled. burnished edges. Price 


By the same Author. 
LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
JEWISH CHURCH. Abraham to oy A vol., 
pd a and Illustrations. Price $3 50 in half- 
LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
EASTERN non hee re With an Introduction ‘on the 
8 ~<a v0 Ecclesiastical History. In 1 vol., 8vo, with 
a . Price $3 50; in half-calf, $5. 
A NEW BOOK ON HUMAN RACEs. 
THE RACES OF THE OLD WORLD: ‘A 
Manual of Ethnology. By C. L. maaan author 2 
~ ‘*Hungary in 1857,” and ‘‘ Home Life in 
= sn ag post Svo. Printed on tinted paper. $2. 
Sag ap Hon. ae P., Lectures on the Eng- 
haleoai sae vol., octavo, 700 pages, cloth, $3 50, 
: , Origin and History of is English 
. Language. 1 yol., octavo, cloth, $3 50 -calf, 
~MUBLLER, 


R, MAX. Lectures on the Science of 
9) Language Printed at Riverside Press, on tinted 
7 ot ss 1 vol., large 12mo, cloth, $1 88; in half- 





[THE LEADING GIFT-BOOKS 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
Nos. 443 anp 445 Broapway, 


Publish 


I, 
NEW YORK PICTURE GALLERIES. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK PICTURE 
GALLERIES. Forty Photographs, by A. A. TURNER, 
selected and described by WiLLIaM Youna. 1 elegant 
vol., large 4to, in full morocco antique, $50. 

Il. 


THE DUSSELDORF GALLERY. 
A NEW EDITION. 
Gzus From THE DussELDORF GALLERY oF PAINTINGS, 


Photographed from the Originals, by A. A. TuRNER, and 
reproduced (for the first time) under the superintend- 
ence of B. Frops#am, with Letterpress Descriptive of 
each Work. 1 elegant vol., large 4to, with 52 fine 
Photographs. Elegant, in morocco, $56. 

Ii. 


THE WREATH OF BEAUTY. 


Edited by Jonn R. G. Hassarp. 1 vol., imperial 8vo, 
embellished with 16 Steel Portraits, beautifully printed, 
and richly bound in best Turkey morocco. $12 50. 

Iv. 
A NEW AMERICAN EPIC. 


PELAYO: an Epic of the Olden Moorish Time. By a 
New Author. 1 vol., 12mo, prettily illustrated. 


v. 
SNOW-FLAKE ALBUM. 


CLOUD CRYSTALS: a Snow-Flake Album, collected and 
edited bya Lady. 1 elegant vol., small 4to, in extra 
cloth, $3 50 ; cloth gilt, $5 ; mor. $7 50. 


Vi. 
THE ILLUSTRATED BYRON. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF LORD BYRON, Illus- 
trated with upwards of 200 Engravings from Original 
Drawings by Kenny Meadows, etc. 1 handsome vol., 
8vo, half-morocco gilt, $6, or in mor. antique $9. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 


“KEEP A GOOD HEART.” A Story for the 
Merry Christmas Time. By Covstn Canzrs. 1 vol., 
16mo, 75 cents. 


AT HOME OR ABROAD; on, How to Brnave. 
By Mrs. Manners. 50 cents. 


PLEASURES AND PROFIT; or, Lessons on 


THE LonD’s Prayer. By Mrs. Manners. 50 cents. 


THE PET LAMB AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Covsin Auicg, author of “‘No Such Word as Fail,” 
etc. 50 cents. 


HARRY’S VACATION; or, Purtosopxy at 
Home. By Wu. C. Ricuarps. 1 vol., 16mo, 90 cents. 


CABINET, PICTURES OF MODERN PAINT- 
ERS. 1 vol.,folic. Embellished with 134 Wood En- 
gtavings, selected from the finest paintings, and exe- 
euted im the highest style of Art. Fancy boards, $3 50. 


—— 


THE CHILD’S OWN ALBUM, in Picture and 
Verse, of Favorite Stories, which all may rehearse. 1 
very portly vol., 4to, with 265 exquisite engravings, 
Faucy boards, $1 75, 


~ 
CGB 





LONGFELLOW’S NEW BOOK. 


MESSRS. TICKNOR & FIELDS, BOSTON, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN, 

And Other Poems. By Henry W. Lonergetitow. With a 
Vignette Illustration by F. 0. C. Darley. 1 vol., 16mo, 
Elegantly printed on laid paper, and handsomely bound 
in muslin, with beveled boards and gilt top. Price, 
$1 25. 

A critic suys of this volume: “ Longfellow’s poetry is an 
inspiration of our literary life. His own rich culture sug- 
gests and illustrates the romance and songs of many lands. 
He expresses the noblest aspirations, the tenderest sympa- 
thies, the most comprehensive benevolence, and the truest 
freedom. Tender and elegant as are his poems, they sound, 
particularly some of his briefer poems, like a clarion in the 
heart ; and many are the young people who owe to Long- 
fellow. the first impetus in the path of worthy life. The 
present volume is marked by the poet’s best characteristics, 
and with a sparkle of wit new to his pen.” 


MESSRS. KNOR & FIELDS 
HAVE LATELY SUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 
INTERESTING AND IMPORTANT NEW WORKS. 


HOUSEHOLD FRIENDS. A book for all 
Seasons. Illustrated with Engravings on Steel. 1 vol., 
small 4to, cloth. Handsomely stamped. Price, $3. 
This beautiful book is uniform in plan and execution with 
that popular work, ‘Favorite authors.” It contains 
choice selections from the best authors in prose and verse, 


and is adorned with Eighteen Portraits, engraved on* 


steel, by eminent artists. 


MY DAYS AND NIGHTS ON THE BATTLE- 
FIELD. By “‘Carieton.’’? 1 volume, 16mo. Fully 
illustrated with Engravings, Maps, and Diagrams. Price, 
$1 00. 

SOUNDINGS FROM THE ATLANTIC. By 
OLIVER WENDELL Hotmes. 1 vol., 16mo, Cloth. $1 25. 
Contents.—Bread and the parents omy ; My Hunt Fa 
“The Captain ;” the 8 
Painting and Sun-Sculpture--with a Steresscopic Trip 
across the Atlantic ; Doings of the Sunbeam ; the en 
Wheel, its Spokes and Felloes ; a Visit to the Autocrat’s 
Landlady ; a Visit to the Asylum for Aged and Decayed 
Punsters ; the Great Instrument ; the Inevitable Trial, 

THE THOUGHTS OF THE EMPEROR M. 
AURELIUS ANTONINUS, Translated by Grores Lone. 
With an Introductory Biography. 1 vol., l6mo. Cloth. 

1 00. 
Myer more than a century after his death, and so fader: 

as Rome rctained a remnant of her old vitality, a 

people adored him as a saint, and he who had no bast, pie pic- 

ture, or statue of Marcus Antoninus in his house, was 

looked upon as a profane and irreligious man.”—Thomas 

De Quincey. 

IN WAR TIME, and Other Poems. By Joun 
Greentear Warrier. } vol., 16mo. Cloth, beveled 
and gilt. $1 00. 

MENTAL HYGIENE. By I. Ray, M.D., 
perintendent of Butler Hospital, Providence, R. I. } Let 
16mo. $1 25. 

OUR OLD HOME;; Aseries of English Sketches. 
By NatHanieL Hawraorte, author of “‘The Scarlet 
Letter,” ete. 1 vol., 16mo. Brown cloth, uniform with 
Hawthorne’s works. $1 25. 

REMAINS IN PROSE AND VERSE. By 
Arruur. Henry Hatrtam. 1 vol., 16mo. Cloth, beveled 
boards and gilt top. $1 50. 

METHODS OF STUDY IN NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. With many original illustrations. By Louis 
AGassiz. lvol.,l6mo, $1 25. 

GALA DAYS. By Gam Hamitton, author of 
“ Country Living and hpi San: 1 vol., 16mo. 
Beveled boards and red edges. 

FREEDOM AND WAR. pate Connected 
with the Times. By Rev. Henry Warp Bagcugr. 1 
vol., 12mo. $1 50. 

MEDITATIONS ON LIFE AND ITS RELIG- 
IOUS DUTIES. Translated by Frepgrica Rowax, 


from the German of ZscHOKKE, author of na 
By 


on Death and Eternity.” 1 vol.,16mo. $1 

LEVANA;; or, The Doctrine of Education. 
Jean Pavt Frrepricu Ricuter, author of ‘ Titan.” 
vol.,16mo. Cloth. Beveled boards and gilttop. $1 50. 

FLOWER, FRUIT, AND THORN PIECES, By 
Jzan Pavt Frrepericn Ricater, author of “Titan.” A 
new edition, with portrait of es 5 Lele 16mo. 
Cloth. Beveled boards and gilt top. 

EXCURSIONS. By Henge. BD. THOREAC, author 

of ‘*Walden.” 1 vol., 16mo. 

A HISTORY OF SPANISH’ 1 LITERATURE. 
By Grorce Tioxnor. An entirely new edition, with 
henge Lom and on” and acomplete Index. 3 vols., 
12mo. 

PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. By Henry Tay- 
Lor. A new edition. 1 vol., 32mo. Blue and gold. 


$1 00. 

THE AMBER GODS, and Other Stories. By 
Haxzeizt E. Prescott. 1 vol,, 16mo. Cloth. Beveled 
boards and gilt top. $1 50. ; 

MESSRS. T. & F. HAVE ALSO 
: NEARLY READY : 
Pas LIFE OF WILLIAM HICKLING PRES- 
OTT. By Groroz TiczNor. 1 volume, 4to. 
LIFE AND LESERae. ay bsnl Wee THROP. 
Roszxt C. Winrnror. volume, 8 
SORDELLO, STRAFFORD, and Other Poems. 
Rozpert BrowntnG. 1 vol., 16mo. 
AX GEL VOICES. New and revised edition. 


1 oles = ore 
Been of el 
of price. 
ation. 





TICKNOR % FIELDS. ve t ed vo 
5 on 

Their Catalogue f furnished gratuitously on a 
TICKN OF. & FIELDS, 

35 WASHINGTON ST. ae 
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e) UST PUBLISHED 


GOULD & LINCOLY, 

Valuable Books, vi 

E AND TIMES ‘OF JOHN HUSS ; 

Or, the Bohemian Reformation of the Fifteenth Century. 
4 Rev. E. H. Gittett. Two vols. Royal octavo, 


The followin: 
THE 


An important work of absorbing interest, giving a 
sketch of the life of John Huss, with a history of the 
Bohemian Reformation, revealing the powerful influ- 
ence, earnestness of purpose, lofty aims, heroic .feith, 
and martyr death of Huss in that great struggle for 
truth and ae oo freedom. 

GEOGRAPHICAL STUDIES, 
Translated from the German of Carl Ritter. By Rey. 

W.L.Gacz. With a Sketch of the author’s life, and a 

rtrait. 12mo, cloth, $]1 25, 
his volume contains the grand generalizations of Rit- 
ter’s life-work, the Erdkunde, in eighteen volumes ; his 
pagar on fis reiations of Geography and History, and 
@ number of important rs on a Geograph. 
HEA SHIP OF HRIST, wie 
And the Rights of the Christian pha A Collection of 

Personal Portraitures, Historical ‘and Descriptive 

Sketches and Essays, with the author’s celebrated 

Letter to Lord Brougham. By Huan Mriuer. Edited, 

sy a preface, by Peter Bayne, A.M. 12mo, cloth, 


In this volume ey dee ed = Sppene in an entirely new 
field of eer igre hy shows, no less than in 
his scientific works, his broad grasp of mind and won- 
derful descriptive powers. 

CHRISTIANITY THE RELIGION OF NATURE. 
a im delivered before the Lowell Institute in 1863, 

by A. P. Prazopy, D.D., LL.D., Preacher to the Uni- 
versity and Plummer Professor of Christian Morals, 

Harvard College. Royal 12mo, cloth, $1 25, 

It is the author’s alm to demonstrate te inadequacy 
of nature to her own interpretation—to prove man’s 
—_ -' a divine ete ee m order to the attainment 
of any just or satisfying views of natural religion—end 
to show that the truths of natural 2 mal of ne- 
cessity, furnish the material for revelat 

MUSIC OF THE BIBLE, 

Or, Explanatory Notes upom all the Passages of the Sa- 
cred Scriptures relating to Music. With a brief Essay 
on Hebrew Poetry. By Enocn Hvtoatrgon, A.M. 
7 Coy ape ~ illustrations. 

e 3 altogether a unique roduetion, and ‘win 
be found of interest not only to Biblical scholars and 
clergymen generally, but to 1 teach- 
ers, musicians, and families. It is illustrated with nu- 
merous engravings, taken from the ruins of Egypt and 
other localities. 

THE MERCY SEAT; 

Or, Thoughts on Prayer. By A. C. "THOMPSON, D.D., 
author of “The Better Land,” ‘‘ Morning or - 
Patmos,” ‘‘ Lyra Calestis,” ete. —_ re 
A most charming and instructive practic a 

GEOGRAPHICAL. Se OF ANIMALS AND 

LA 


By Cuaries BicxsrineG, M.D., oan of the Scientific 
‘Corps attached to the U. Exploring Expedition. 
Elegant Quarto Volume, $3 56. 

A most valuable scientific work, which should be 
found in every good private eS and school iibrary. 
No. 59 WASHINGTON ST., BOBTON. 


HSTORY OF WEST POINT, 
WITH THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS 





oF THE 
UNITED STATES 
MILITARY ACADEMY. 
By Cart. EDWARD C. BOYNTON, A.M., 
Adjutant of the Academy. 


In one large octavo volume, beautifully illustrated 
with Maps and fine Engravings, chiefly from Photo- 
graphs taken on the spot by the author. Bound in blue 
cloth, beveled boards, price $5. 


Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
This day Published by 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
No. 192 Broadway, New York. 


EB. D. MANSFIELD’S 
POLITICAL MANUAL.* 


THE POLITICAL MANUAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Being a Complete View of the Theory and Practice of 
the General and'State Government, by E. D. Mansrizip, 
Esq., of Ohio, late Professor of Constitutional Law, Price 
$1. 

This work embodies all the recent decisions of the Su- 
preme Court on Constitutional Law, with the recent ac- 
tion of Congress and the Executive. 

It is now the Seience of the American Government as 
it exists in action, and is commended to all students of 
American Institutions. 


Published by 
Nos. 51 and 53 John street. 
A COMPETENT TRANSLATOR 
who is familiar with all the na conreponnent t 
—- obtain a permanent situation as 
hopse d in foreign trade. 


eB mans given as to ability character, pe 1 ; 
John A., Rounp Taste office, New York. 





BARNES & BURR, 
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PRESENTS ! PRESENTS !! 
50,000 AGENTS WANTED! 
Rate 


0 y. 
75,000 WATCHES, GOLD PENS, AND PENCILS, 
Vest, Guard, and Neck Chains, Chatelaine Chains and 


Jewelry, New Styles Studs and Buttons, etc., worth 

to be sold for One Dollar each, without re- 
gard to value, and not to be paid for till you know 
what you are to get. 

In all transactions by mail we shall charge for doing 
the business 25 cents each, which must be inclosed 
when the request is made to know what you can have. 
After knowing what you can have, then it will be at 
your option to send $1, take the article or not. Five ar- 
ticles can be ordered for $1—eleven for 2—thirty for $5— 
sixty-five for $10—and one hundred for $15. With the 
information cf what you can have will be sent a Circular 
giving full instructions to agents and a full Catalogue of 
articles, and then it will be at your option to send and 

t the article or not. Alsc, for $1 I will send a Solid 

flver Shield or either Army ee Pin, eros ened <a 
regiment, and company, handsomely engraved upon it. 
earens 8. M. WARD & CO., 

Box 4,876, New York. 


No, 208 Broadway. 


WATCHES. $35 
AMERICAN LEVER WATCHES, 





GENUINE FULL-JEWELED 


Ix 4 Ounce Corn 
SILVER HUNTING CASES, GOLD JOINTS, 
For $35, 


Also every variety of Good Watches at Equally Low 
Rates. 

All orders from the Army must be prepaid, as the Ex- 
press Companies will not take bills for collection on sol- 
diers. . 


J. L. FERGUSON, 
IMPORTER OF WATCHES, 
No. 208 Broadway, 
New York. 
M™E. DEMOREST’S 
MIRROR OF FASHIONS. 


THE LARGEST, FINEST, LATEST, CHEAPEST, 
BEST, AND MOST USEFUL FASHION MAG- 
AZINE IN THE WORLD. 





The splendid Winter Number, with One Dollar’s 
worth of Full-Size Patterns, a Cloak, Sleeve, Double- 
Breasted Waist, and two Children’s Patterns, and other 
b iful and valuable novelties, now ready. Price 25 
cents. Valuable premiums to yearly subscribers at $1, 
and splendid premiums for clubs and terms for canvass- 
ers, Published at No. 473 Broadway, and sold every- 
where. To any person sending two yearly subscrip- 
tions at $1 each, will be sent a pair of Dress Shields, or a 
Skirt Elevator, or a pair of Combination Suspenders and 
Shoulder Braces, or a box of Cartes de Visite colors ; or 
for three subscribers, an extra copy of The Mirror of 
Fashions for one year ; for a club of 6, a splendid Photo- 
graphic Album ; for a club of 10, Mme. Demorest’s Im- 
proved $5 Sewing-Machine, or a fine Pair of Skates ; for 
65 subscribers, a new Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing-Ma- 
chive with attachments, and an Extra Copy of The 
Mirror of Fashions for ali clubs of 6 and over. 


1864. 1864. 


ECLECTIC MAGAZINE. - 
GREAT ATTRACTION. FOR 1864. 
Splendid Plate Embellishments, 
GREAT CONGRESS OF VIENNA. 
23 PORTRAITS OF EMINENT MEN. 


1. The January Number, 1864, will be embellished 
with a remarkable plate containing 23 fine portraits, 
The Congress of Vienna, and an extra plate with a por- 
trait of the Greatest Naturalist of the age, Prof. Lovis 
Agassiz of Cambridge. 

2. The February, March, and other future numbers 
will be bellished with splendid plates, of an interezt- 

ng and attractive character. 

3. THE ECLECTIC as a Monthly Magazine has no su- 
perior in literary merit or artistic embellisment. 

4. Its letter-press is made up of the choicest articles, 
selected from the entire range of British Quarterlies and 
British Monthiies. It aims to Git the cream of all. 

5. Every number of THE ECLF TIC is splendidly 
embeitished with one or more fine s‘- 4 engravings. 

6. THE ECLECTIC has acquired an established char- 
acter as a stan work among literary men. It finds 
a place in many libraries. 

TWO SPLENDID PREMIUM ENGRAVINGS 
bw be given to each new subscriber for 1864; the 
es 7 . 
RETURN FROM MARKET, and 
SUNDAY MORNING, 
engraved on steel by John Sartain, in the highest style 
of the art, and making a beautiful present for the holi- 
days or ornament for tue parlor or studio. These prints 
are alone worth the price of subscription. 

7. Om the receipt of $5, the subscription price for one 
year, the two premium parlor prints will be sent by 
mail, post-paid, to the person subscribing, or to any one 
who will procure the name and send the pay. 

8. The 12 monthly numbers of THE ECLECTIC make 
three large volumes in a year, with title-pages and in- 
dexes for yo 

9. THE ECLECTIC is eminently instructive and en- 
tertaining, and ought to be in the hands of every intelli- 
gent family and jndi vidual. 

Volume 61 commences January, 1864. Now is a good 
time to subscribe, and premiums will be sent at once. A 
liberal discount made to agents and the trade. 











THE ECLECTIC is issued on or before the Ist of every 
month, on fine paper, neatly stitched in green covers, 
with one or more beautiful Steel Portraits. Price $5. 
The postage is only three cents a number, prepaid at the 
effice of delivery. The January Number, postage paid, 
for 50 cents; eny other for 42 cents—sent in postage- 
Stamps. Address H. BIDWELL, 

No. 5 Beekman st., New York. 


66 ‘THE ATTENTION OF OUR 


readers is respectfully invited to the ad- 
vertisement of Messrs. S. M. Ward 
will be found in 


personally 
aod cap responsibility in all b 





the members of this firm, 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


Now READY. 


L 
MRS. GREY’S NEW NOVEL, 
GOOD SOCIETY ; 
Or, Conrgasts or CHARACTER. 
By Mrs. Grey, author of ‘‘The Gambler’s Wife,” etc., 
etc. One vol., 8vo, paper, price 50 cents. 
Il. 
GEORGE AUGUSTA SALA’S 
BREAKFAST IN BED. 
200 pages, price $1. 

‘*To any one who wants a book which not only amuses 
you but causes you to think, we recommend ‘ Breakfast 
in Bed’ cordially.”—London Reader, Oct. 3, 1863. 

Ill. 
BATTLE-FIELDS OF THE SOUTH, 
FROM BULL RUN TO FREDERICKSBURG, 


With Sketches of Confederate C: ders and Gossip of 
the Camps, by T. E. C., an English Combatant, 
Lieutenant of Artillery on the Staff. 

With Two Maps. 

One vol., 8vo, 550 pages, price $2 50. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN BRADBURY, 
(Successor to M. Doolady,) 
No. 49 Walker street 
al New ¥ 





ork. 
N.B.—Either of the above books sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


‘WALTER LOW, 


No. 823 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Will Publish in a few days 


A NovgL wits a Snap ro It, 
THE CROSS OF HONOUR, 
By the Author of 
‘Tue SmaL_ House tn PIcoaDILy.” 
1 vol., 16mo, muslin, price One Dollar. 


THE NESTS AT WASHINGTON, 
And Other Poems, by 
JOHN J. PIATT. 
1 vol., cabinet size, price One Dollar. 








WALTER LOW, 
No. 823 Broadway, 
New York city. 


THE GRAND JOKB OF THE 


SEASON will be , 


JONATHAN’S GIMCRACKS, 
A NEW COMIC MONTHLY, 
Illustrated with scores of 
NUMEROUS WOOD-CUTS, 
Of which the first number will be issued 
On TUESDAY, DECEMBER 15. 

A legion of Wits, Humorists, and Comic Artists of 
celebrity, have formed themselves into a Convulsive As- 
sociation, under the style of 4 

. THE LAUGHING GAS COMPANY, 
For the purpose of tickling the risibles of all creation, in 
the new side-splitting, button-bursting Periodical 

Look out for the Full Report of 
THE GREAT FIGHT oa" HEENAN AND 


a . 





FuLt ParricvLars 
In advance of the whole New York Press or any other 


man. 

Names of the Company Present—App of the 
Men—Rounds given in Detail—Odds During the Fight— 
Remarks on the Result, 


Look out also for the great Serio-Comic Romance of 
the Past and Present, en 


titled, 
THE FELON KNIGHT; 


r, 
The Loves of Sir Whittel de Roudedou and the Lady 
Elise de Bowerie, 








IN 
“JONATHAN’S GIMCRACKS,” 
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T. W. STRONG. 
H, DEXTER, HAMILTON & CO., 
General Agents for Publishers, 
No. 113 Nassau street, 
New York. 


(THREE CAPITAL NOVELS. 


4,000 SOLD BEFORE PUBLICATION DAY! 
Sta THOUSAND READY. 
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By Marion UaR.anp, 
Author of “Alone,” ‘“‘Hidden Path,” ‘‘ Miriam,” ete. 
1 vol., 12mo, price $1 50. 

We select from the many flattering testimonials to the 
brilliancy and popularity of Marion Harland’s works the 
following : 

“*Husks’ is the best of Marion Harland’s books. 
There is a menaing. in the story deeper than she has 
hitherto reached. It describes the career of a young 
girl surrounded by conventionalities, formalities, and 
the glare of fashionable life, longing for something more 
ennobling and more true to the real craving of a real 
woman’s nature. Sarah Hunt is no faultless and perfect 
creation of the imagination, but a natural daughter of 
Mother Eve, preserved by those aspirations after good- 
ness which, let us hope, are shared by many a young 
woman whose surroundings are vain and artificial.’”— 
Boston Post. 

“Miss Harland’s last work will be pronounced by 
many to be her best. While there is less intensity than 
in ‘ Alone,’ the descriptions are more natural, and the 
views of life more matured. The admirers of Miss Har- 
land will find many delicious morsels in ‘ Husks,’”— 
Hartford Courant. 

“ Without putting our opinion in opposition to others, 
we still think it is worth something, and we say that 
‘Husks,’ as an American novel, has never been sur- 
passed—indeed, we may say equaled.”—Godey’s Lady’s 


MARION HARLAND’S WORKS are : 


Alone, | vol., 12mo....... acsenee - evece $1 50 
Hidden Path, 1 vol., 12mo...........00.... 1 50 
Moss Side, 1 vol., 12mo----........... ...- 160° 
Nemesis, 1 vol., 12mo......,.. . ecsceccce. 2 OO 
Miriam, 1 vol., 12mo........... Sebetnces ns 1 50 

1 50 


Husks, 1 vol., 320. .cccceccccsccccece 


BROKEN COLUMNS. 
A NOVEL. 


1 vol. 12mo, price $1 50. 

The Cincinnati Gazette says : 

“* Broken Columns’ is a production of extraordinary 
power, and its absorbing, harrowing, but bappily ending 
plot, is worked out with surpassing skill. The interest of 
the work is intense,” 


PETER CARRADINE; 


oR, 
Tue Martinpate Pastorat. 
BY CAROLINE CHESEBRO’, 
1 vol. 12mo, price $1 50. 
Harper’s Magazine says: 
“ Without attempting to give an analysis of the story 





arran ents which they may make, as we have a thor- 
ough ledge of their mercantile ty and their 
full ability to meet ali obligations. This notice, of 
course, fs intended for such of our readers as have no 
acquaintance with this firm ; to al! who know them no 
recommendation will be necessary.”—Army and Nevy 


and » We must content ourselves by saying 
that the cultivated reader will consider ‘Peter Carra- 
dine’ the Best American Novel which has been written 


for years.” 
' ' SHELDON & COMPANY, 








No. 336 Broadway, New York. 
For Sale by all Boo ‘ 


PARPER & BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 


I. : 
CHARLES DICKENS’S NEW CHRISTMAS STORY, 
MRS. LIRRIPER’S LODGINGS. 8vo, Paper, 10 cts. 


I. 
THE BOYHOOD OF MARTIN LUTHER; or, The Suf- 
ferings of the Heroic Little Beggar-Boy, who after- 
. ward became the great German Reformer. By Henny 
Mayrgew, Author of ‘‘The Peasant-Boy Philosopher,” 
etc. Beautifully INustrated. 12mo. Cloth $1 00. 


Til. 

MR. WIND AND MADAM RAIN. By Pavt ps Musser. 
Translated, with Permission of the Author, by Emity 
MakEPEACE. Illustrated by CusnLzs Bennett. Square 
4to, Cloth gilt, 60 cents, 


Iv. 

JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. A Novel. By M. 
E. Brappox, Author of ‘‘ Aurora Floyd,” “‘ Eleanor’s 
Victory,” etc. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

v. \ 

DR. HOOKER’S CHEMISTRY. Science for the School 
and Family. Part II. Cagmistry. By Dr. Worturxe- 
T0N Hooker, of Yale College, Author of “‘ Human 
Physiology,” ‘‘ Child’s Book of Nature,” ‘‘ Natural 
History,” “‘ First Book of Chemistry,” etc. Illustrated 
by numerous Engravings. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Vi. 

ENAPP’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. A Practical Gram- 
mar of the French Language ; Containing a Grammar, 
Exercises, Reading Lessons, and a complete pronoun- 
cing Vocabulary. By \Wituram I. Knapp, A.M., 
Professor of Modern Languages and Literature in Ma- 
dison University, N. Y., and Author of ‘‘A French 
Reading Book.” 12mo, Half Leather, $1 50. 

Vil. 

ENAPP’S FRENCH READING-BOOK ; CHRESTOMA- 
THIE FRANCAISE: Containing I. Selections from 
the best French Writers, with Copious References to 
the Author’s French Grammar. II. The Master-Pieces 
of Molitre, Racine, Boileau, and Voltaire ; with Expla- 
natory Notes, a Glossary of Idiomatic Phrases, and a 
P. ing Vocabulary. By Wiit1am I. Knapp, Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages and Literature in Madison 
Oniversity, N. Y. 12mo, Half Leather, $1 50. 








Vill. 
RACHEL RAY. A Novel. By Antony TROLLOPE, 
Author of “Orley Farm,” ‘‘ Framley Parsonage,” 
“Doctor Thorne,” etc. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


IX. 
HISTORY OF THE SIOUX WAR AND MASSACRES 
OF 1862 AND 1863. By Isaac V. D. Hearp. With 
Portraits and{il ustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


x. 

ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. By W. M. TaacxeRay, Au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Four Georges,” ‘* The English Humor- 
ists,” “* Vanity Fair,” “ Pendenuis,” “‘ The Newe 
“Adventures of Philip,” ctc. With Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 ; Half Morocco, $2 25. 





XI. 
MARY LYNDSAY. A Novel. By the Lady Euiry Pon- 
sonsy, Author of “ The Discipline of Life.” S8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


XxIl. 

DAILY WALK WITH WISE MEN. RELIGIOUS EX- 
ERCISES FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. Se- 
lected, Arranged, and specially Adapted, by Rev. Nz1- 
son Heap. Large 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


XII. 
MARTIN POLE. A Novel. By Joun Sacnpgers, Au- 
thor of ‘Abel Drake’s Wife,” etc. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents, 


XIV. 

THE BIVOUAC AND THE BATTLE-FIELD ; or, Cam- 
paign Sketches in Virginia and Maryland. By Captain 
Grorgz F. NorEs. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


XV. 


THE RING OF AMASIS. From the Papers of a Ger- 
man Physician. By Rospzrt Briwsee Litton, (Owen 
Meredith). 12mo, Cloth, $1. 


XVI. 


THE CAPITAL OF THE TYCOON: a Narrative of a 

Three Years’ Residencein Japan. By Sir RuruzRrorD 
Avcocg, K.C.B., Her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary in Japan. With Maps 
and Engravings. 2 vals. 12mo, Cloth, $3. 


XVIE. 


EAY’S CONDITION OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 

The Social Condition and Ed ion of the People in 

England. By Joser# Kar, Esq., M.A., of Trinity Col- 

lege, Cambridge ; Bar rister-at-Law ; and late Travel- 

=> — of the U:aiversity of Cambridge. 12mo, 
» $l. 








HARPER & BROTHI:RS will send any ef the above 
Works by Mail, postage free, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the Price. 


MUN & COMPANY, 


Proprietors of the Screxrrric Aurnican, and Agents for 
rican and Foreign 


procuring 
PATENTS, 


With Sixteen Years’ Experience in the Pusiness. 
Refer to Hon. Judge Mason, Hon. Joseph Holt, Hon. 
W. D. Bishop, Ex-Commissioners of Patents, and to more 
than FIFTEEN THOUSAND 








who have 
ess done through Munn & Co.’s Patent Agency. 
Pamphlet of Advice sent free hy mail 


Patent Laws and . 100 pages, 25 cts. mail. 
Offices, No. 87 Park Row’ NewYork, gad Washington. 
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QUPERB NEW GIFT-BOOKS. 


Mr. Gregory publishes some of the most unique and 
elegant Holidsy Books of the present season. 

ah. I, . 

CHRISTMAS POEMS AND PICTURES. 


4 COLLECTION OF 


CAROLS, SONGS, AND DESCRIPTIVE POEMS, 
Relating to the Festival of Christmas. 
Richly Illustrated with Numerous Engravings on Wood 
from Drawings by Famous Artists. 

This volume contains nearly all the poems by English 
and American poets, relating to the Festival of Christ- 
mas. It is beautifully illustrated by engravings from 
subjects by the great classical as well as famous modern 
artists, engraved in a superior manner. It is printed in 
a novel method, with a tint impression on each page of 
the book, and is bound in an attractive style. It is a 
very elegant holiday volume, and is likely to prove a 
leading book of the season. In cloth extra, beveled 
boards, gilt sides and edges, price $4; In full Turkey 
morocco, antique or extra gilt, $7. 


ba 


“CHRIST WAS BORN ox CHRISTMAS DAY.” 
A CAROL, - 


With Illustrations by Joun A. Hows. 

This is a peculiarly unique and beautiful edition of a: 
— Christmas Carol. The illustrations by Mr. 
ows (the distinguished artist to the illustrated ‘‘ Forest 
Hymn”) are of a very original and notable character, 
evincing a rich exuberance of fancy and a profound ac- 
quaintance with the symbols and traditions of medieval 
art. They are large and singularly effective, both for 
their novelty and beauty. A rich cluster of holly leaves, 
exquisitely printed in colors, forms the engraved title-- 
-. The printing, paper, and binding are each the 
t of its kind. Thirty-six pages, small quarto. In 


extra cloth, beveled boards, gilt sides and edges, price - 


<a is in full Turkey morocco, gilt sides and edges, 
rice $5. 

. This Most Unique and Exquisite Volume, on account 
of Unavoidable Delays, will not be Ready for Delivery 
until DECEMBER 17. m 


THE VAGABONDS. 
BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
With Illustrations by F. O. C. Daruer. 
Small quarto, half-muslin, price $1 25. 
From The N. Y. Albion. 

“An extremely clever little ballad, reprinted frou 
the Atlantic Monthly—graphic and droll and pathetic in 
its description of a wandering fiddler and his better half 
—his dog. Darley, raz Darley—there is but one—has 
drawn for it a half-dozen or more of illustrations, rich 
and ripe with the outpouring of his humor and 
his knowledge of life. Well cut in wood and printed 
with care on India paper” [i. e., with a tint—Pub.} 
“these are dainty bits of genuine art. Let ‘The Vaga- 
bonds’ find their way to many a drawing-room table, 
whether costlier volumes be or be not their companions.” 


Iv. 


A FOREST HYMN. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
Illustrated on Wood from Drawings by Joun A. Hows. 
This volume has been considered one of the most ele- 
gant specimens of typography and wood engraving is- 
sued in the country. It contains thirty-two illustra- 
tions, printed partly in tint, which are not only executed 
in a superior manner, but which particulafly ccmmend 
themselves as sketches from nature, presenting Ameri- 
can forest scenery with striking fidelity and truth. 
Quarto, 64 pp., tinted paper. In cloth extra, beveled 
boards, gilt viges and sides, price $3 50 ; in full Turkey 
morocco, antique, gilt edges and sides, price $6. 


IN THE WOODS, 

WITH BRYANT, LONGFELLOW, and HALLECK. 
Illustrated on Wood from Drawings by Joun A. Hows.. 

This is a superbly illustrated volume, from the pencil 
of the artist whose ‘‘ Forest Hymn” has been so cele- 
brated. It is of the same size as that volume, and con- 
tains an equal number of engravings. Its contents are 
Bryant’s “‘ Death of the Flowers,” Longfellow’s ‘‘ When 
Woods were Green,” and Halleck’s ‘**Wyoming.” In 
cloth extra, beveled boards, gilt edges and sides, price 
$3 50; in full Turkey morocco, antique, gilt edges and 
sides, price $6. oe 


FOREST HYMN AND IN THE WOODS. 
In One Volume. 

The publisher now offers ‘* Forest Hymn” and “In the 
Woods” bound together in one volume. These two ex- 
quisite series of forest and flower pictures, when united, 
afford a work unequaled in attractive variety of illustra- 
tion. One volume, full Turkey morocco, antique, price $9.- 


NEW JUVENILES. 

The subscriber also offers several new and very attract- 
ive Juveniles : 

I, LITTLE BIRD RED AND LITTLE BIRD BLUE.. 

A Tale of the Woods: a charming little dramatic poem, 
relating the adventures of two little birds, illustrated 
with a title-page and frontispiece exquisitely printed in 
colors, and with other engravings. Square 12mo, cloth, 
gilt side, price 60 cents. 

Il. THE PET LAMB AND OTHER STORIES FOR 
OUR LITTLE FRIENDS. 

Illustrated with title-page and frontispiece beautifully 
printed in colors, and with other engravings. Uniform 
with * Little Bird Red.” Square 12mo, cloth, gilt side, 

rice 60 cents. 

Il. THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF SONGS FOR 
LITTLE BOYS AND GIRLS. 

Handsomely illustrated with designs engraved and 
printed in the most perfect manver. Uniform with 
“Little Bird Red,” etc. Square 12mo, cloth, gilt side, 
price 60 cents. 

*,* These three Juveniles are produced in a style su- 
perior to ordinary Juveniles. The engravings are pure 
works of art ; the paper is tinted, calendered, and of the 
best make ; the printing is truly elegant, and they are 
bound in an attractive style. 

IV. THE STORY-BOOK OF GOOD AND GREAT MEN. 

Uniform in size and style with our popular ‘* Men-who- 
have-Risen” Series. It contains fifty biographical 
sketches of men famous in history, told in a simple and 
pleasing style, and effectively illustrated by sixteen 
full-page engravings. 16mo, cloth, gilt back and side, 

rice 90 cents. 

y. STORIES OF THE WOODS; or, Adventures of 
Leatherstocking. 

Selected from the ‘‘Leatherstocking Tales” of J. 
Fenimore Cooper, with illustrations by Darley. A de- 
lightful book for boys, containing the most stirring and 
interesting adventures of the famous ‘‘ Leatherstocking.” 
16mo, cloth, =e back and side, price 90 cents. 

I, STORIES OF THE SEA. 

Being narratives of adventures selected from the ‘‘ Sea- 
Tales” of J. Fenimore Cooper, with illustrations by 
Darley. 16mo, cloth, rd back and side, i 90 cents. 

VII. THE COUNTRY PICTURE-BOOK. 

For Boys and Girls, containing twelve iarge views of 
Farm and Country Scenes, printed in superior sizle on 
fine paper. Cover handsomely printed in colors. Small 
quarto, flexible, price 30 cents. 

VIII. THE BOY’S PICTURE-BOOK OF BOATS. 

Uniform with ‘‘ The Country Picture-Book,” containing 
numerous illustrations of ships, etc., as they are and in 
different parts of the world. Cover in colors. Small 
quarto, flexible, price 30 cents. 

“A VISIT FROM ST. NICHOLAS.” 
By Crement C. Moorz. 

Nlustrated in tints from drawings by F. 0. C. Darley. 

“oT was _ night before Christmas, and all through the 





. Quarto, covers, 50 cents, 
JAS. G. & ORY, Pub! ¥ 
No, 46 Walker street, N, Y, 
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A WORD FOR CANDOR IN POLITICS. 


yet half century ago, when religious faiths were 

real and positive enough to dispute about, two de- 
vout sisters, passing their widowhood together in min- 
istrations of mutual love, were unfortunately alien in a 
single point of faith. One was Baptist ; the other, 
Pedo-Baptist. The controversy on this matter was 
warm in those days, and the sisters occupied many 
leisure hours in earnest debate over it, Bible in hand. 
They invariably reached the same climax, and the 
contest ended by the emphatic asseveration of each 
party that she desired to exercise Christianity, but 
how one could be a Christian and reject “such light” 
was more than she could tell. The Baptist sister 
passed first over the dark river, and her last words 
were an exhortation to the incorrigible Pedo-Baptist 
to “take up the cross and follow the Lord into 
Jordan.” 

There was a time, within the memory of some of 
us, when the odium theologicum was the most malig- 
nant of all animosities. It has long passed, not to 
return again, and we can now scarcely comprehend 
how good men could hate, waylay, and even murder 
each other for entertaining differing theories as to God 
and the life of the soul. But we have still with us a 
form of animosity quite as unreasonable, and some- 
times as pernicious in its entire sweep of influence. 
It is the odium politicum—party hatred. It has its 
most repuisive, if not itsgmost baneful exhibition in 
our own country, and the fact that it remains, and 
even increases in virulence, in this crucial agony of 
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country desolated by the tread of mighty armies. 
He finds at the same time the people of the loyal 
states divided into two hostile parties, so nearly 
equal that every election is contested with almost 
frightful earnestness, and with the use of all available 
means, honest or otherwise, for obtaining the ascen- 
dency. If this were a mere rivalry of men for .office 
and power, it would be sad enough in a time of such 
general distress and peril. But it is apparently 
much worse than that. The astonished foreigner 
hears one party stoutly affirming that the other is an 
organized band of traitors, actually desiring the suc- 
cess of the rebellion, and, because they have not the 
manliness to fight for it, aiding it all they can by 
their votes. He hears the other party retort that the 
supporters of the administration are fanatics and 
hypocrites, seeking the overthrow of slavery at the 
South by destroying the states, and by crushing out 
freedom of speech, the press, and the ballot, every- 
where. The stranger may well conclude that, if what 
these two divisions of the American people say of 
each other and the government is but half true, 
there can be no hope for the nation ; there is not 
enough integrity left anywhere to save it; and it 
must perish in its madness and guilt. Yet this is the 
spectacle we present to all the world; and we scold the 
world because it will not think us better than we pro- 
fess to be, and will neither believe in the goodness of 
our cause nor our ability to maintain it. But we are 
better than we seem. The world misjudges us, by 
our own fault certainly, and we shall yet prove by 
great and noble deeds that we have belied ourselves. 
Partisan abuse and slander are inevitable, in some 
degree, under a popular government. We cannot be 
wholly angelic in our strife for power. But need we 
be so utterly false, so terribly unjust, so wholly im- 
famous, in our partisanship? Let us, at least, make an 
effort toward candor and some degree of mutual 
courtesy. Letus, atleast, not set the truth altogether 
at defiance in our characterizations of parties and of 
men. There may be a temporary gain by raising un- 
just prejudices among the ignorant and bigoted 
classes, by false accusations and abusive epithets. 
But there can be no permanent success in the use of 
such weapons, and it is questionable whether even for 
the time we do not repel more votes than we attract 
by their use. Look at the facts as we all know them 
to be; in contrast with the false and irritating language 
of our partisan presses. There may be a few men in 
the North who desire to see this Union destroyed by 
the conspiracy led by Jefferson Davis. We know no 
one well now, but we suspect some. We cannot prove 
the crime against them, and shall be glad to see the 
suspected showing our doubts of them to be unjust. 
But there is no party of voters in the North seeking 
the destruction of the Union, and that, too, for the 
sake of slavery. The idea is as monstrous as it is 





the nation, is one of the darkest and most ener 
ing facts of the time. 

When this tremendous struggle was forced upon 
the nation, wise and patriotic men said, Now we will 
forget party and personal ambition, and stand to- 
gether as one man for the national safety and honor ; 
all party differences and rivalries shall be deferred to 
the great work of saving from destruction the Con- 
stitution and the Union; but at first we thought we 
were doing it, and the only question was, Who should 
be first to do, to sacrifice, and suffer, that the nation 
Blessed days, but all too short. We had 
not virtue enough for such high achievement. 
Hardly was the first blood shed in the grand struggle 
before the old banners of party were unfurled again, 
and partisan strife raged more fiercely than ever be- 
fore; and, it must be confessed, never were the 
accusations and criminations hurled back and forth 
80 wholly false and unjust, so utterly malignant and 
eruel, as at this moment. It is only because our 
senses are stupefied and our hearts hardened by the 
“damned iteration,” that we are not shocked by it. 

Let us put ourselves in the position of a disinter- 
ested observer—a stranger landing on our shores, 
wholly ignorant of our political habits, and hearing 
our street talk and reading our newspapers with the 
supposition that we are uttering the truth of each 
other. What must be his astonishment and horror! 
He sees the nation convulsed by the most sanguinary 
civil war of any age—brother at war with brother, 
and father with son—and nearly a fourth part of the 
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false. On the other hand, there are a few Northern 
men who desire the destruction of the Union unless 
slavery is destroyed. They have for years avowed 
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where there is no rebellion. Such are the actual 
diversities of opinion, but on neither side is there 
anything in these opinions to impeach the loyalty or 
patriotism of those holding them. A man may be a 
“radical republican” or a “conservative democrat,” 
and yet be true to his country. Why then should we 
accuse each other of the vilest political crimes? Let 
us away with allthis false and malevolent partisanship. 
Let us respect each other’s rights and opinions, and 
estimate the patriotism of men by what they do and 

suffer for the country,,not by their agreement with 

our own opinions and prejudices. So shall our politics 

acquire purity, breadth, and manliness, and politician 

and knave no longer be held as synonymous. 








THE PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION. 


HE American nation has less than twelve months 
remaining within which to solve the final prob- 
lem of the rebellion. The election of the present 
President was made the pretext for disunion ; it 
was an assertion of majority rule fatal to the policy of 
the despotic minority, and against which that minor- 
ity did not hesitate to revolt. It is to establish the 
fundamental principle of our Government that the 
will of the majority, congtitutionally expressed, shall 
bind the minority to acquiescence, that its loyal 
supporters have unflinchingly faced the horrors of 
civil war. The military conflict itself, vast as are its 
proportions, and fearful as have been its shocks, is 
but an incident in the progress of democracy ; and 
our armies, swelling to proportions hitherto unknown 
in civilized warfare, are only instruments with which 
the Genius of Liberty carves its ideal upon the in- 
stitutions of our country. The constitutional -elec- 
tion of Mr. Lixcoty’s successor by the loyal citizens 
of the Union, and his unopposed inauguration, will 
constitute the final evidence of the popular triumph 
now being achieved. 

As the rebel Confederacy reels under our enceess- 
ive blows, and exhibits unmistakable signs of disso- 
lution; our thoughts revert to the civil problems 
which shall follow its downfall. The autumnal vic- 
tories of our armies form a fit complement to those of 
the midsummer, and fill the future with promises of 
early peace. The assurance that our Government is 
again safe, with all its progressive features unim- 
paired, brings back our thoughts to the personal con- 
tests involved in its administration. 

Never before was the presidency of the great Re- 
public a prize so tempting as now. If the trial by 
fire from which our country emerges has been fear- 
ful, so is her triumph proportionately great. As- 
saulted by the combined forces of despotism, the 
contest has develéped powers unsuspected by the 
world, and elevated her to the first rank of nations. 
At the same time, new questions of domestic policy 
have arisen, the solution of which will tax to the ut- 
most the wisdom and skill of our future rulers. The 








this. But they are not a party; they are not even a 
faction, politically speaking ; they are not voting men, 
nor fighting men, but kind-hearted dreamers and 
enthusiasts. There is no political party seeking the 
destruction of slavery at the expense of the Union, or 
resolved against peace and reunion unless slavery is 
rooted out. The people of both parties are for the 
Union first, last, and always, ready to suffer and die 
for it; and both parties have demonstrated their 
patriotism alike by deeds that will be immortal 
when party contests are forgotten. No, the demo- 
crats of the North are not secessionists nor traitors ; 
nor are the republicans of the North fanatics, or dis- 
unionists, or enemies of the Constitution. The re- 
publicans desire the removal of slavery as a means of 
ending the rebellion and securing permanent peace, 
but they do not ask to have the Constitution violated, 
or the war prolonged, in order to accomplish this 
end. The democrats think the rebellion could have 
been sooner and easier subdued, and the Union re- 
stored, if no attempt had been made at general 
emancipation in the seceded states. They do not 
object to such emancipation as naturally results from 
the progress of our armies ; nor do they demur to 
the employment of negroes in the war in any service 
to which they show themselves adapted. They com- 
plain of arbitrary arrests, the suspension of the habeas 
corpus, and other stringent war measures, in states 

















principles involved in the restoration of the insurrec- 

tionists to civil rights are to be argued and decided ; 

and the degree and manner of their reddmission to a 
share in the government they have so lately and so 

desperately struggled to destroy, must be defined in 

accordance with justice and expediency. The matur- 

ed judgment of the public upon these questions, 

after a full discussion between the advocates of differ- 

ent theories, must go far in determining the chances 

of the various Presidential aspirants. 


It is clear, also, that late party organizations are too 
severely shattered to control the result. The old issues 
of partisan democracy and partisan republicanism 
have disappeared in the crucible in which has been 
tested the great question of majority rule; and the 
only subordinate principles now strong enough to di- 
vide with that the power of determining our future 
policy are those of slavery and abolition. . Demoerat- 
ic votes, indeed, may possibly hold a balance of pow- 
er ; but it is certain that the successful candidate 
must be a man whose record has been unequivocally 
in favor of the Union. It is manifest that the loyal 
citizens of the nation have the power, with the will 
to enforce it, to perpetuate by the ballot the govern- 
ment they have saved by the sword. But whether 
the policy of the Government shall be made directly 
hostile to slavery, or apparently indifferent to its ex- 











istence, leaving its disposition to the various states, is 
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A WORD FOR CANDOR IN POLITICS. 


— half century ago, when religious faiths were 
real and positive enough to dispute about, two de- 
vout sisters, passing their widowhood together in min- 
istrations of mutual love, were unfortunately alien in a 
single point of faith. One was Baptist ; the other, 
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country desolated by the tread of mighty armies. 
He finds at the same time the people of the loyal 
states divided into two hostile parties, so nearly 


frightful earnestness, and with the use of all available 
means, honest or otherwise, for obtaining the ascen- 
dency. If this were a mere rivalry of men for .office 
and power, it would be sad enough in a time of such 
general distress and peril. But it is apparently 
much worse than that. The astonished foreigner 
hears one party stoutly affirming that the other is an 
organized band of traitors, actually desiring the suc- 
cess of the rebellion, and, because they have not the 
manliness to fight for it, aiding it all they can by 
their votes. He hears the other party retort that the 
supporters of the administration are fanatics and 
hypocrites, seeking the overthrow of slavery at the 
South by destroying the states, and by crushing out 
freedom of speech, the press, and the ballot, every- 
where. The stranger may well conclude that, if what 
these two divisions of the American people say of 
each other and the government is but half true, 
there can be no hope for the nation ; there is not 
enough integrity left anywhere to save it; and it 
must perish in its madness and guilt. Yet this is the 
spectacle we present to all the world; and we scold the 
world because it will not think us better than we pro- 
fess to be, and will neither believe in the goodness of 
our cause nor our ability to maintain it. But we are 
better than we seem. The world misjudges us, by 
our own fault certainly, and we shall yet prove by 
great and noble deeds that we have belied ourselves. 


Pedo-Baptist. The controversy on this matter was| Partisan abuse and slander are inevitable, in some 
warm in those days, and the sisters occupied many | degree, under a popular government. We cannot be 


leisure hours in earnest debate over it, Bible in hand. 
They invariably reached the same climax, and the 
contest ended by the emphatic asseveration of each 


wholly angelic in our strife for power. But need we 
be so utterly false, so terribly unjust, so wholly im- 
famous, in our partisanship? Let us, at least, make an 


party that she desired to exercise Christianity, but |effort toward candor and some degree of mutual 


how one could be a Christian and reject “such light” 
was more than she could tell. The Baptist sister 


passed first over the dark river, and her last words 


courtesy. Let us, at least, not set the truth altogether 
at defiance in our characterizations of parties and of 
men. There may bea temporary gain by raising un- 


were an exhortation to the incorrigible Pedo-Baptist |just prejudices among the ignorant and bigoted 
to “take up the cross and follow the Lord into |classes, by false accusations and abusive epithets. 


Jordan.” 


There was a time, within the memory of some of | such weapons, and it is questionable whether even for 
us, when the odium theologicum was the most malig- | the time we do not repel more votes than we attract 
nant of all animosities. It has long passed, not to|by their use. Look at the facts as we all know them 
return again, and we can now scarcely comprehend | to be; in contrast with the false and irritating language 
how good men could hate, waylay, and even murder | of our partisan presses. There may be a few men in 
each other for entertaining differing theories as to God |the North who desire to see this Union destroyed by 
and the life of the soul. But we have still with us a | the conspiracy led by Jefferson Davis. We know no 


form of animosity quite as unreasonable, and some- 
times as pernicious in its entire sweep of influence. 
It is the odium politicum—party hatred. It has its 
most repulsive, if not its,most banefpl exhibition in 
our own country, and the fact that it remains, and 
even increases in virulence, in this crucial agony of 
the nation, is one of the darkest and most dishearten- 
ing facts of the time. 
When this tremendous struggle was forced upon 
the nation, wise and patriotic men said, Now we will 
forget party and personal ambition, and stand to- 
gether as one man for the national safety and honor; 


equal that every election is contested with almost 


But there can be no permanent success in the use of 
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where there is no rebellion. Such «re the actual 
diversities of opinion, but on neither side is there 
anything in these opinions to impeach ,the loyalty or 
patriotism of those holding them. A man may be a 
“radical republican” or a “conservative democrat,” 
and yet be true to his country. Why then should we 
accuse each other of the vilest political crimes? Let 
us away with all this false and malevolent partisanship. 
Let us respect each other’s rights and opinions, and 
estimate the patriotism of men by what they do and 
suffer for the country,,not by their agreement with 
our own opinions and prejudices. So shall our politics 
acquire purity, breadth, and manliness, and politician 
and knave no longer be held as synonymous. 








THE PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION. 


HE American nation has less than twelve months 

remaining within which to solve the final prob- 
lem of the rebellion. The election of the present 
President was made the pretext for disunion ; it 
was an assertion of majority rule fatal to the policy of 
the despotic minority, and against which that minor- 
ity did not hesitate to revolt. It is to establish the 
fundamental principle of our Government that the 
will of the majority, congtitutionally expressed, shall 
bind the minority to acquiescence, that its loyal 
supporters have unflinchingly faced the horrors of 
civil war. The military conflict itself, vast as are its 
proportions, and fearful as have been its shocks, is 
but an incident in the progress of democracy ; and 
our armies, swelling to proportions hitherto unknown 
in civilized warfare, are only instruments with which 
the Genius of Liberty carves its ideal upon the in- 
stitutions of our country. The constitutional elec- 
tion of Mr. Lixcotn’s successor by the loyal citizens 
of the Union, and his unopposed inauguration, will 
constitute the final evidence of the popular triumph 
now being achieved. 

As the rebel Confederacy reels under our success- 
ive blows, and exhibits unmistakable signs of disso- 
lution; our thoughts revert to the civil problems 
which shall follow iis downfall. The autumnal vic- 
tories of our armies form a fit complement to those of 
the midsummer, and fill the future with promises of 
early peace. The assurance that our Government is 
again sefe, with all its progressive features unim- 
paired, brings back our thoughts to the personal con- 
tests involved in its administration. 


Never before was the presidency of the great Re- 


one well now, but we suspect some. We cannot prove | public a prize so tempting as now. If the trial by 
the crime against them, and shall be glad to see the | fire from which our country emerges has been fear- 
suspected showing our doubts of them to be unjust. |ful, so is her triumph proportionately great. As- 
But there is no party of voters in the North seeking |saulted by the combined forces of despotism, the 
the destruction of the Union, and that, too, for the |contest has developed powers unsuspected by the 
sake of slavery. The idea is as monstrous as it is | world, and elevated her to the first rank of nations. 
On the other hand, there are a few Northern | At the same time, new questions of domestic policy 
men who desire the destruction of the Union unless | have arisen, the solution of which will tax to the ut- 
slavery is destroyed. They have for years avowed | most the wisdom and skill of our future rulers. The 
this. But they are not a party; they are not even a | principles involved in the restoration of the insurrec- 
faction, politically speaking ; they are not voting men, | tionists to civil rights are to be argued and decided ; es 
nor fighting men, but kind-hearted dreamers and |and the degree and manner of their reddmission to a 





all party differences and rivalries shall be deferred to 
the great work of saving from destruction the Con- 
stitution and the Union; but at first we thought we 
were doing it, and the only question was, Who should 
be first to do, to sacrifice, and suffer, that the nation 


not virtue enough for such high achievement. 
Hardly was the first blood shed in the grand struggle 
before the old banners of party were unfurled again, 
and partisan strife raged more fiercely than ever be- 
fore; and, it must be confessed, never were the 
accusations and criminations hurled back and forth 
80 wholly false and unjust, so utterly malignant and 
cruel, as at this moment. It is only because our 
senses are stupefied and our hearts hardened by the 
“damned iteration,” that we are not shocked by it. 

Let us put ourselves in the position of a disinter- 
ested observer—a stranger landing on our shores, 
wholly ignorant of our political habite, and hearing 
our street talk and reading our newspapers with the 
supposition that we are uttering the truth of each 
other. What must be his astonishment and horror! 
He sees the nation convulsed by the most sanguinary 
civil war of any age—brother at war with brother, 


There is no political party seeking the | share in the government they have so lately and so 
destruction of slavery at the expense of the Union, or | desperately struggled to destroy, must be defined in 
resolved against peace and reunion unless slavery is | accordance with justice and expediency. The matur- 
The people of both parties are for the ed judgment of the public upon these questions, 
Union first, last, and always, ready to suffer and die | after a full discussion between the advocates of differ- 
for it; and both parties have demonstrated their | ent theories, must go far in determining the chances 
patriotism alike by deeds that will be immortal |of the various Presidential aspirants. 

when party contests are forgotten. No, the demo-| It is clear, also, that late party organizations are too 
crats of the North are not secessionists nor traitors ; | severely shattered to control the result. The old issues 
nor are the republicans of the North fanatics, or dis-|of partisan democracy and partisan republicanism 
The re- | have disappeared in the crucible in which has been 
publicans desire the removal of slavery as a means of | tested the great question of majority rule; and the 
ending the rebellion and securing permanent peace, | only subordinate principles now strong enough to di- 
but they do not ask to have the Constitution violated, | vide with that the.power of determining our future 
or the war prolonged, in order to accomplish this | policy are those of slavery and abolition. Demoerat- 
end. The democrats think the rebellion could have |ic votes, indeed, may possibly hold a balance ¢f pow- 
been sooner and easier subdued, and the Union re-|er ; but it is certain that the successful candidate v4 
stored, if no attempt had been made at general | must be a man whose record has been unequivocally 14 
emancipation in the seceded states. They do not |in favor of the Union. It is manifest that the loyal — 
object to such emancipation as naturally results from | citizens of the nation have the power, with the will 
the progress of our armies ; nor do they demur to | to enforce it, to perpetuate by the ballot the govern- 
the employment of negroes in the war in any service | ment they have saved by the sword. But whether 

to which they show themselves adapted. They com- | the policy of the Government shall be made directly 
plain of arbitrary arrests, the suspension of the habeas | hostile to slavery, or apparently indifferent to its ex- 


unionists, or enemies of the Constitution. 





and father with son—and nearly a fourth part of the 
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corpus, and other stringent war measures, in states | istence, leaving its disposition to the various states, is 
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a question yet tobe decided. That it can directly sus- 


tain and defend that institution, is no longer possible. 

Another element which must largely enter into the 
contest, is military renown. The tendency of the 
American people to hero-worship has often been 
demonstrated by the elevation to power of military 
chieftains. That this tendency will be greatly in- 
creased by the present war, is not so evident as it 
would at first sight appear. The people have had 
war enough of late to create an appreciation of peace ; 
and it is not impossible that the shock has aroused 
them to the vital importance of sagacious civil ad- 
ministration. Besides which, the multiplicity of able 
generals, each the favorite of an army or a sec- 
tion, will not a little confuse the popular observation 
and induce its repose upon some central civilian fig- 
ure whose administrative powers, already tested, shall 
have inspired confidence in the future. Whether this 
shall be the final result, will, however, much depend 
upon the ability of some one such candidate greatly 
to outstrip his rivals in popularity during the next 
six months. 

Any military choice it is impossible now to predict. 
If a soldier is to be selected, it must clearly be he 
who shall have achieved the greatest fame; and 
there is still enough left of the rebellion to destroy 
the best reputation as yet won, and to build on its 
ruins some other as yet scarcely occupying the na- 
tional thought. 

But so far as the choice can be made among our 
present civil rulers, it is comparatively easy of indi- 
cation. Not numerous are the statesmen in whom 
the present administration of the government has 
developed a capacity fully equal to the vast require- 
ments of the republic. Scores there are who, as 
governors of states, or chiefs of municipalities, have 
discharged their duties with respectability and fidel- 
ity ; some, who have even given promise of future great- 
ness. Butif we scan closely the whole field of ad- 
ministration—note critically the public acts of all our 
officials—weigh carefully each policy enforced, each 
principle affirmed—we shall fail to discover more 
than two men belonging to the party now in power, 
who can be said to have stamped upon the public 
mind a full conviction of their right to rule by virtue 
of high intellect, wielded in the interest of liberty. 
These are, Apranam Lincoin and Satmon P. Cuase. 

The limits of this article forbid any analysis of the 
causes which have given to each of these men the pop- 
ularity which he unquestionably enjoys. The fact no 
one will question ; and itis already so well recognized 
as to be a cause of jealousy between the associates 
who have at last come to know each other as rivals 
The time is not long past when Mr. Livcoty, with the 
native shrewdness which distinguishes him, was con- 
tent to play off cabinet member against cabinet mem- 
ber, as he played off general against general in the 


field, and allow the drift of events to bring to himself} ¢¢ 


the advantages which he took good care that none 
other should monopolize. Mr. Srwarp and Mr. Cuasz, 
Mr, Srawtom and Mr. Buarr, were but make-weights, 
by which he preserved his balance. But circum- 
stances have changed. The immense power which 
the Secretary of the Treasury derives from his official 
place is clearly being exerted to further his own 
views for the succession. The President, once strong 
in the West, lately committed in Missouri, what some 
consider a great mistake, to wit: the sustaining of 
measures and men odious to a considerable number 
of its loyal citizens ; and thus gave his rival an opportu- 
nity of detaching from him the radical strength there 
which was previously a great bulwark for him. The 
leading radical journal of that state, long in. the in- 
terest of Gen. Fremont, suddenly changed hands and 
became an organ of Mr. Cuase. Nor did this contre- 
temps for the President stop in Missouri ; firing the 
radical anti-slavery sentiment of the North, its ef- 
fects have spread through every state, and given his 
rival an advantage from Kansas to Maine which can- 
not be contemplated with indifference. And at last, 
with the popularity arising from the success as afinan- 
cier which, in the opinion of many of our citizens, he 
has achieved, the influence of Mr. Cuasr has increased to 
a limit which at the present moment endangers the 
very seat in the Cabinet which has given him the ad- 
vantage he uses. 


The paramount executive power of a president, 








Mr. Lrxcotn is now proposing to employ. The more 
important and influential of his ministers have al- 
ready been called upon to define their positions relz- 
tively to himself and to a rival in his own council. 
Mr. Sewarp has long been known as inimical to the 
fortunes of his financial colleague, as has that mem- 
ber of the Buarr trinity, the Postmaster-General. Mr. 
Sranton has now had his choice of devotion to his 
chief or retirement to private life, and has, without 
great difficulty, accepted the more selfish alternative 
and abandoned his late ally. The Secretary of the 
Interior, a radical from conscience and training, 
makes his confidence in the President and his hopes 
for the future easy reasons for an adherence to his 
fortunes. So that at last, Mr. Cuasz, by the very 
augmentation of his personal strength with the peo- 
ple, finds himself practically shorn of all auxiliary 
power in that council where but lately he almost 
reigned. 

Will the Secretary of the Treasury resign? This 
is now the question of greatest interest in connection 
with the Presidential succession. If he should do 
so, and retire acquiescent to private life, he will lose 
a large portion of the influence on which he depends 


for success ; should he be dismissed, the sympathy of, 


an admiring people will bear him up far above the 
consequences of his apparent descent. 

But we know Mr. Lincotn ; and we know him for 
a man of political tact and personal magnetism. 
Rarely does he incur animosity even where he excites 
displeasure. His obvious policy with his recusant 
secretary, if he possesses the means, is to purchase 
his support. 

But what consideration will secure the abandon- 
ment of an aim so high? It is no small bribe which 
can dazzle that bold vision ; no light honor which 
can seduce that iron will from its fixed resolve. 
Another term in the Treasury? the offer would be 
rejected with scorn. The Chief Justiceship of the 
Supreme Court? that, indeed, were an elevation 
which, one would suppose, might satisfy the loftiest 
ambition, at least, for a season, and to be used as 
a resting-place from which to attempt in safety a bolder 
flight. Is it sufficient to purchase for Mr. Liv- 
coin the support of this formidable rival? and if so, 
is it available for that purpose ? 

It is affirmed that Judge Tanry can be induced to 
resign a place which his infirmities are fast unfitting 
him to hold. Should this be so, we may look to see 
the problem solved by Mr. Cuasr’s acceptance of the 
dignity, and his retirement from the presidential con- 
test. Thenceforth, outside of the army whose chief 
commander he is, ABranamM Lincotn has no rival for 


*| the great prize of next November. 








THE ROUND TABLE. 


EAVEN,” the proverb assures us, “ helps those 

who help themselves,” and the name which 
best tells its own story best deserves to have its 
story told for it. Tae Rounp Tazz, we confidently 
believe, will speak for itself to all that have ears to 
hear, and like beauty prove “its own excuse for 
being.” But there is nothing more agreeable or 
acceptable than to tell people what they already 
know. The prophets and propagators of new and 
unknown things are commonly rewarded with 
unmerchantable eggs when they fail to send their 
hearers to sleep. As everybody, therefore, must per- 
fectly well understand what a Rounp Tastz is, and 
why the name is bestowed upon this paper, we shall 
proceed to state what everybody must perfectly well 
understand. 

Tue Rovnp Taste, then, is meant to be a reality of 
home life to all its readers. It is our purpose to con- 
dense within its columns whatever, in the crowded 
and varied life of each passing week, most merits or 
demands the thoughtful attention which itis impossible 
men should give to the facts of each day as they fly 
past them on the wings of the morning journal. 
While the dark cloud of trial and endurance which 
now rests upon the land throws its shadow upon us, 
it is well that we should learn to think. Our Ameri- 
can life has heretofore been so full of sunshine and 
action, so buoyant and untrammeled, that the most 
serious problems of national existence have come upon 
us like a thief in the night. We are beginning, 


te to make the trath seat to ourselves. “The 
reckless, jubilant temper in which we accepted our 
great trial three years ago is gradually but visibly 
giving place to a more masculine, a more patient, a 
more chastened tone of feeling and of thought. It 
used to be pleaded im explanation of the poverty of 
American literature in all that relates to the painting 
of the passions, that the contrasts and compressions 
of European life were wanting here. There was 
force in the plea. The dramatic element is evolved 
by the conflict of man with his accidents, with the 
powers beyond and about himself, which men call 
destiny and chance. 
us that the conflict rarely attained to dramatic pro- 
portions. Lovelace could never have thrown such 
force of conviction into his‘song to Althea, if he had 
not actually been imprisoned. The reality of “stone 
walls” was needed to make him feel that “stone walls 
do not a prison make.” 

We are in a fair way to have our stone walls set 
up,about us now. More and more, as the conse- 
quences of our actual situation are developed and 
make themselves felt in the business, in the affec- 
tions, in the career of individual men, will the habit 
of thoughtful reflection upon public events, upon the 
laws of human society, fix itself upon us.. The 
weekly journal, which has become so powerful a lever 
of public opinion in England, is destined, therefore, to 
exert an influence not less.important in this country, 


gallop. 


must deserve it ; and the modest limit of.the claim 


Individual life was so free with’ 


offering as it does both to the writer.and to the” 
reader the opportunity of reconsidering under all : 
their aspects the questions which must necessarily - 
be passed upon by the daily press, as it were, at full . 


To attain such an influence, the odildey journal - 


which we make for Tue Rounp Tastrvis that we shall » 


best will and the best strength we cap command... » 


strained discussion upon topics which at once pro- 
voke discussion and make it practical. 
arts, literature, everything that can legitimately enter 


will receive from us such attention as a just propor- 
tion between themes and their treatment may: dic- 
tate. Entertaining a righteous horror of that social 
monster, the oracle, we 











“talking the table down” on any one subject. 


try to deserve it—try honestly, energetically, with the - 

It will be our aim to make ourselves:in the minds. 
of our readers what the Taz Rounp Taste is in their ~ 
homes—the natural center of social .and. uncon- © 


Politics, the - 


into the table-talk of a refined and intelligent circle, © 


shall studiously avoid » 


—- 


Upon all we shall state as to matters of fact the 


| thing that is, and as to matters of opinion the thing 
| that in our honest judgment ought to be. Indepen- 
dent of all cliques, parties, factions, or schools, we 
have no theories to advertise, no crotchets to defend. 
Devotion to the best interests of our common 
country, and an ardent desire to seek the best light 
upon those interests, are traits which we shall take 
for granted in those who gather about our table, and 


granted inus. Wecannot look forward to commanding 
the universal assent of our readers to all the views 
which we may feel it to be our duty to advance from 
time to time on points of esthetics, politics, or public 
economy. To doso would be flattering neither to 
their intelligence nor to our own character. But we 
can and we do look forward to commanding their 
respect for the objects we shall strive to attain and 
for the temper in which we shall seek them. 

It is true perchance, as the poet sings, that now 

«“ The true old times are dead, 


When every morning brought a noble chance, 
And every chance brought out a noble knight ;” 


but though Arthur sleeps in the island-valley of 
Avilion, and though men’s eyes are no more lifted by 
the “light that led the elders with the gift of 
myrrh,” the pen has its “noble chances” as well as the 
sword, and the spirit of the Paladins can find work 
enough to do in breasting daily errors, righting daily 
wrongs, and steadfastly maintaining the great stand- 
ard of loyalty to truth, justice, and liberty, to the 
beautiful in art, and to the useful in life. This we 
shall essay to do without resorting, like Sir £. 
Butwer Lyrroy, to the saving grace of spelling those 
wholesome adjectives into nouns substantive by the 
free use of capitals. 

Imbuing ourselves faithfully with this purpose, it 





which in return we must expect them to take for” 
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may be reserved for us to undo that dark day’s work 
at Lyonness, and prove it is not true that 
“ Now the whole Rounp Taste is dissolved 
Which was an image of the mighty world.” 

But words of promise are after all only abortive 
acts. What we design to spread upon our board, 
what feasts of reason and what flow of soul we hope 
to offer there, is our own affair, not to dream over 
and to talk about, but to achieve. Whatwe actually 
do make our Rounp Taste is our reader’s affair, for 
whom the performance and not the play-bill makes 
his evening’s success or failure. 

From this time forth Taz Rounp Taste exists, and 
henceforth, at least, it must speak for itself! 








NATIONAL FINANCES. 


T is late in these times to attempt a general discus- 
sion of the policy on which Secretary Cuasz has 
conducted the finances of the war. His measures 
have assumed the form of national law ; they have 
been acted upon during two years of gigantic expen- 
ditures, and now we have to deal with them as part of 
the established machinery of our Government, rather 
than as theories proposed for the adoption or rejec- 
tion of the country. That Mr. Cuasz’s theory of 
finance is sound in principle will be admitted by few 
economists of either America or Europe ; that it has 
been administered with such consummate tact as to 
successfully raise abundant means for prosecuting the 
war is true beyond question ; but, on the other hand, 
that the needful revenue could have been raised as ef- 
fectually and with much greater safety to the financial 
interests of the community by radically different 
means is, we think, susceptible of easy demonstra- 
tion. 

We are not disposed to wrong Mr. Cuasr’s judg- 
ment by supposing that he considers his borrowing 
system the best conceivable method of creating reve- 
nue. He probably considered it, at the time of its 
adoption, the plan most available under all the circum- 
stances. He had his choice between three courses— 
either to raise about equal amounts from taxes and 
loans, or to tax heavily and borrow lightly, or to tax 
lightly and borrow heavily. Unfortunately, his choice 
fell upon the latter policy. He made a fundamental 
blunder in mistrusting the people, strangely conclud- 
ing that although they would lend their money for 
government bonds, yet they would not give it in the 
shape of taxes. 

Since the time Mr. Cuase took office, the national 
debt has accumulated to the enormous extent of 
$1,340,000,000. It has been his policy to conduct the 
war on a credit basis, as opposed to cash payments, 
as far as possible. About one-sixth of the expendi- 
tures of the Government has been met by customs and 
internal taxation, and from other minor sources, 
while the remaining five-sixths have been raised by 
loans. The Secretary’s report announces that, for the 
remainder of the current fiscal year, $464,157,567 will 
have to be raised by loans ; and that, during the year 
ending June 30, 1865, he will have to borrow $544,- 
978,548, should the war continue to that date. He esti- 
mates that, on the 30th of June, 1865, the total debt of 
the country will have reached $2,231,935,190. It must 
be conceded that Mr. Case has not yet carried his 
issues of bonds and notes to such®an extent as to 
render that system of raising money seriously inade- 
quate for meeting our expenditures. But the fact 
that both stocks and currency have already depre- 
ciated to the extent of one-third of their face value, 
shows that the issues have far exceeded the capacity 
of the country for appropriating them to the pur- 
poses of exchange or investment. The depreciation 
proceeds from no distrust of the credit of the govern- 
ment. Treasury notes are worthas much as the notes 


_ of the strongest banks in the country ; and national 


bonds bring as much in the market as any other 
stocks that pay an equal interest. It is because the 
market has been overstocked with both that their 
value has fallen one-third below that of gold. If, 
then, we have a depreciation of thirty-three per cent. 
with the existing amount of securities, what must be 
the extent of deterioration when to this we add the 
one thousand millions of dollars proposed to be bor- 
rowed between now and the end of the next fiscal 
year? The period of depreciation appears to have 
begun when the debt had reached $500,000,000, The 
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addition of $900,000,000, beyond the par limit, h: 
caused a fall in the value of currency and bonds to 
the extent of thirty-three per cent. How low the per- 
centage of depreciation will sink when the $1,000,000,- 
000 of bonds proposed to be issued during the next 
nineteen months shall have been superadded, is a 
proble. as unwelcome as it is difficult of solution. It 
does not appear to be in the law of depreciation for 
the ratio of deterioration to keep even pace with the 
ratio in which the debt increases. We cannot be sure 
that, if there is a depreciation of thirty-three per 
cent. on over-issues of securities amounting to $900,- 
000,000, there will be a depreciation of only sixty-six 
per cent. when the over-issue reaches $1,800,000,000. 
There is a constant increase in the ratio of deprecia- 
tion, which at the end of the next fiscal year might 
find our securities depressed to a most humiliating 
and rujnous depth of degradation. The course of the 
rebel finances illustrates this principle. With the 
Confederates, depreciation appears to have set in 
when their debt had reached $150,000,000 to $200,- 
000,000. When the debt had become six times the 
amount that could be carried without deterioration, 
their currency was reduced to one-twelfth the value 
of gold. No accurate estimate of the probable future 
rate of depreciation in our own case can be made from 
thesegeneral data ; but the evidence proves that, when 
depreciation has once commenced, it acquires a fear- 
ful increase as the over-issues are augmented. 


It behooves Congress to pause, then, and gravely 
consider whether, in committing itself to Secretary 
Cuase’s recommendation, it would not be risking 
serious disaster to the finances of the Government 
and the financial interests of the people. All histor- 
ical antecedents go to show that we are conducting 
our fiscal affairs on a most dangerous principle ; and 
although the system may not yet have been carried 
to an extent involving positive disaster, yet there can 
be no doubt we have long since passed the conserva- 
tive limit, and are verging closely upon a precipitous 
incline of depreciation. We have now reached a 
point at which borrowing must be suppressed, and 
taxation :mposed to the utmost possible extent. Pol- 
itical trimming and track-laying for the Presidency 
must be forsaken, and those measures only must be 
accepted that will best conserve the financial credit of 
the Government. It is monstrous that Mr. Cuase 
should gravely propose to raise four dollars by loans 
to one by taxation. The people do not want to be 
saddled with a national debt of European dimen- 
sions, and bringing in its train the vicious tendencies 
of European society. They are able to pay a very 
large proportion of the current expenses of this war 
by cash contributions, and they have not yet shown 
the first symptom of unwillingness to pay taxes. 
The opinion of the whole civilized world is against 
our excessive borrowing ; and the antecedents of 
every government that has maintained its credit 
during a costly war rebuke our policy. Napoleon II. 
conducted his great wars almost without borrowing a 
franc. England, during the period of her American 
and Continental campaigns, raised nearly three pounds 
by taxation to one byloans. Let the following figures 
show on what principle she conducted her finances 
during the years of costly struggle from 1799 to 
1816 : 


Increase of Debt 


Year. Aggregate 

by Loans. Taxation. 
1799 to 1803. .....$680,000,000 $ 870,000,000 
1804 to 1808...... 470,000,000 1,315,000,000 
1809 to 1813...... 366,000,000 1,595,000,000 
1814 to 1816...... 720,000,000 1,500,000,000 





Total for 19 years..$2,236,000,000 $5,280,000,000 


During the five years from 1804 to 1808 inclusive, 
the taxes were nearly three times the amount of in- 
crease of the debt ; and during the succeeding five 
years the taxation was over four times the increase of 
loans. Mr. Cuase just reverses this principle, and 
proposes next year to raise $200,000,000 by customs 
and taxation, and $545,000,000 by loans ; in other 
words, he borrows over two anda half dollars and 
taxes and levies customs for one. When, after an 
accumulation of a debt of $1,340,000,000 within the 
short period of two and a half years, the chief of our 
finance bureau comes forward with a plan of ways 
and means like this, we seem to have come to a crisis 
analagous to that foretold by Hume in his Essays, 
when either “the nation will destroy public credit, or 





public credit will destroy the nation.” We shall not 
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§ | attempt to quote against Mr. Case the testimony of 


political economists of the order of Hume, McCurzocs; 
J. Srvarr Minis, and Ricnarp Cospen, sdtmae of whom, 
though avowedly warm friends of the United States, 
have yet loudly condemned the system on which 
our finances are conducted. 

We trust there will be found in Congress men 
prepared to correct Mr. Cuasr’s error and tell 
the people honestly that of the $750,000,000 of ex- 
penditures to be met next year, not less than $450,- 
000,000 must be paid by customs and taxation. Ifit 
be asked, Can the people afford to pay such a heavy 
rate of taxation? we again ask, Can the people afford 
to have the credit of their Government ruined? Itis 
not pretended that such an extent of taxation could 
be borne without being heavily felt ; and it would be 
a grand mistake to suppose that a war of such 
gigantic dimensions as that we are waging could be 
conducted on sound principles without devolving 
serious sacrifices upon the people. He who supposes 
that the loyal population of this country is disposed 
to evade any necessary sacrifices and rush into the 
deceptive expedient of overwhelming loans, knows 
nothing of the heart of his countrymen. Where sons 
have been given so freely, money will not be withheld. 
It should be remembered that we are providing a tax- 
ation for an existing war, not a permanent system for 
a time of peace. For this reason the rates of taxa- 
tion must be much higher, and many articles may be 
charged with duty which during peace it would 
be bad political economy to subject to any sort 
of impost. Moreover, the country was never 
in a better condition than to-day for supporting 
taxation. Money is everywhere abundant ; the 
savings of the people were never so large, though their 
spending was never soliberal. Articles of luxury and 
taste were never in such extensive demand, and 
therefore never afforded such a chance for their being 
made to yield large aggregate duties. We have a 
sort of semi-aristocracy growing out of the large 
profits realized from the war, and it may be quite as 
well for their own habits and for the preservation of a 
healthy popular feeling that both the incomes and 
luxurious habits of this class should be made to con- 
tribute liberally to the Government in return for the 
gains it has drawn from it. 





AN APPEAL FOR EXCHANGE OF PRISONERS. 
Mr. Stanton :— 

Sir: I aman old man, and have but a few more weary 
years through which to struggle ; but it is not for my age 
or my infirmities that I ask you to listen to what I have-to 
say. I have a stronger claim upon your attention ; and you 
cannot, I am sure, treat with disdain the appeal of one who 
has given three sons—and those his only ones—+o the service 
of his country. 

The oldest, and the weakliest, as we always thought him, 
is fairly out of harm’s way now. He is sleeping somewhere 
under the sod, on the banks of the Rappahannock. There 
came one day the news of a battle; and I sait, “If John 
was there, he has done his duty.” Two days after, there 
came a list of the killed, and I had not far to look ; his name 
was the third from the top. He was but a private, and God 
only knows where he lies. I am not rich enough, even if I 
were strong, to go on the search for his grave; nor indeed 
have [any desire to bring to the light again my poor boy's 
shattered body. He may lie undisturbed till we are all 
judged. His suffering is over. 

But there are two cthers, who lie in the prisons of Rich- 
mond. The name of only one of them was in the lists of 
prisoners, but they are both there. I have suspected it a 
long time ; and now, since the surgeons have come back, J 
know it. One of these gentlemen was kind enough to drive 
over to my home and tell me of my boys. 

Charley, he says, is in the barracks on Belle Island, and 
George, who was by far the strongest (and a noble lad, if I 
do say it), had gone three days before the surgeon left tothe 
hospital—where fifty of the poor fellows went with him. 

The surgeon told my boy that he was coming home. and 
asked him if he had any message tosend. And Charley— 
so the surgeon tells me—could not speak for awhile, and 
the tears came into his eyes, (I know all that—it was his 
mother’s way). Then he said, “Tell father we’ré alive ; 
George has gone over to the hospital. The fare was too 
tough for him, and the cold~it shook him down dreadfully. 
But so many were worse, they wouldn’t give him a pass for 
the hospital until he grew a little wandering. They say 
they’ve better fare over there.” And at this he stripped up 
his tattered coat-sleeve, and showed the surgeon his arm, 
how he spanned it in the biggest part with his thumb and 
finger. “But, for God’s sake,” said he to the surgeon, “ don’t 
tell the old man that; it'll kill him!” , 
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Now, sir, I am told—I do not know how justly—that 
you are the only man to whom I can make appeal with any 
hope of success; Mr. Stanton, will you give me back my 
boys? 

Iam told—I do not know how justly—that ihe exchange 
of prisoners, which for a long time went on so fairly, and 
which cheered me whenever I read ofscaptures, is blocked 
only by the offended pride of the officials who had it in 


“charge. Surely, sir, you will not permit the offended pride 


of any man—not even your own—to go on murdering fifty 
of our prisoned soldiers in a day! 

Then I am told by others that the rebels have made bad 
count ; but good heavens, sir, shall the lives of my poor 
boys, and those of all the others, wasting there, pay for a 
miserable mistake of count? 

Sometimes I readin the newspapers that tho difficulty all 
springs out of unexpected differences. between the high 
contracting parties. 

Differences! And are there not differences at the very 
bottom of the war? And shall we help to mend the larger 
oy multiplying the lesser ones ? 

Again, I am told—I know not how justly—that if we ex- 
change, we shall strengthen the opposing army without 
materially adding to our own. And shall we, therefore, leave 
these poor fifteen thousand to stagger on into their shallow 
graves, emaciated, hopeless, despairing—wiping out a pal- 
try disparity by the starvation of our sons? 

Again, sir, I am told that, by an exaggerated show ofmercy 
for the black soldiers, no exchanges whatever will be al- 
lowed until the blacks are counted on the lists equal with 
the whites. God knows I believe in mercy to all men ; but 
could not all the rights of these adopted soldiers be pro- 
tected as effectually by choosing from out our thousands of 
rebel prisoners an equal number with the captured blacks 
to serve as hostages? Or must we, on this black punctilio, 
ecek to wrest from the South the admission of an equal status 
for a thousand captured negroes, by devoting ten thousand of 
our sons to a lingering and certain death ? 

T am told, sir, that, whatever difficulties may beset'the ques- 
tion, with you chiefly rests the power to brush them all 
aside by a stroke of liberal and Christian policy, which will 
delight the kearts of tens of thousands of loyal and afflicted 
fathers and mothers and children ; and that with you, too, 
rests the power, if it so seems good, to fasten*them and 
deepen them by an unrelaxing hand of iron—whose grip, 
be assured, sir, will be felt in the hearts of ten thousand 
despairing mourners. 

Mr. Stanton, will you give me back my boys? 

I recognize, sir, and I respect, your energy and your de. 
votion to the cause in which you are engaged. I know, too, 
full well that your unflagging attention to the general con- 
duct of the war forbids any considerable diversion of thought 
to minor interests and personal sufferings. It is well, per- 
haps, that your ear should be closed to the wail that comes 
from the battle-field. But it is from no bloody ground of a 
fairly fought battle that I appeal to your sympathies ; it is 
from the chill and damp of dungeons that only your hand can 
open. My poor boy may die—may even now be dead—and 
that grief pass ; but, believe me when I say that the linger- 
ing death which is staring fifteen thousand of our best and 
bravest in the face—which is even now griping their vitals 
with relentless clutch—is no small affair. It isno harrowing 
incident which you and I may grieve over and forget; it is 
an awful enormity, whose ghastliness will shock every suc- 
ceeding age, except these sufferers be snatched from their 
fate. Humanity is a larger word than strategy. You and I 
will one day reckon the crisis at its value—one day when we 
stand together in the Great Court of Appeals—you with 
your exchange roll smeared with blood, and I with my sac- 
Tificed sons. 

Sir, will you save them? 

I know what disease is on the sick one—typhus. I pray 
God you may never see it ina child of yours! Night after 
night, over the dreary distance, I sec his haggard checks 
(they were as full as a babe’s when he went into service), and 
his sunken, rolling eyes, and the pinched hand, clutching, in 
his tossings, at the cover-lid ; and he mutters in his dreary 
sleep, “Home--for God’s sake—Home!” 

"Mr. Stanton, will you give me back my boy? 

Very respectfully, your ob’t serv’t. 


* 








ART OF ADVERTISING. 


AS it ever happened to our readers to hear of Dr. Eisen- 
berg, or of the Sunday Mercury, or of the ‘retired 
physician’ whose sands of life are nearly run out ? Probably 
it has ; probably his eye has some time fallen upon a placard 
bearing the imprint, “ Drake’s Plantation Bitters,” or “Ster- 
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cultatory practice, are we in any. mood to give a sick ear to 
his process ? If the long-haired woman who figures under 
the show-bills of Dr. Sterling parades her dreary toilet under 
our eye every breakfast-time, are we in any humor to order 
a pint of his ointment for Dolly, whose hair is falling out 
with the last baby? Nay, we had almost set down a thim- 
bleful ef Drake’s Bitters untasted (which a friend offered 
as a preparative for dinner), when our eye caught sight of 
the defiant label on the bottle. 

And what concerns us of Tur Rounp Taste more nearly, 
the publishers are fast falling into the van of this clamorous 
crusade. Books go through their half dozen of editions (in 
the advertisements) before we can take breath on our race 
through the first chapter ; and before we can fairly sharpen 
our pen to prick through any full-blown maggot which has 
skipped from the brain of some “ favorite author,” the town 
is forestalled with the snap-judgments of some half score of 
country journals, that fill up half a column of the Tribune, 
Parton’s Butler (a work of tender affection for all that we 
know) is sandwiched about among the advertisemeyts like 
a new liver pill, or a wonderful preparation of Buchu 
(with no odor attaching). Mr. Carleton, with his cabalistic 
signal, is as fecund of supreme excitements, ‘ startling novel- 
ties,’ and ‘rare flow of humors,’ as ever the old Ephesian 
Diana with the three tier of breasts. Indeed, if we might 
be allowed to suggést an appropriate heading for the more 
vehement of the later book advertisements, conveying at 
once an intimation of the intellectual food afforded as well 
as a graceful compliment to the consumers—it would be 
this:— 

SUCK FOR THE WISE. 

We have been greatly pained to observe among later 
demonstrations of this kind, the appearance of the stately 
old North American Review, which for a long time has been 
living a life of dignified retirement, utterly removed from 
remark, but which now bounces into the advertising arena 
with the clumsy agility of some superannuated acrobat. 
The publishers even favor us with piquant biographic 
sketches of the new managers, and sum up with a Johnso- 
nian antithesis, covering all the relations of literature as 
securely and sweepingly as a hen covers her chicks. When 
we remember, as we do, with kindly regard, the stately 
and courtly air of this old lady of our literature, who for a 
quarter of a century or more has elegantly shunned nearly 
all the current topics of thought, and talked with a venerable 
grace to her own little circle of scholarly antiquities and of 
ancient modernisms, we blush to see her coming out in the 
hoops and farthingales of the advertisements. It is quite as 
if some staid old maiden lady, who had for years drunk her 
little cup of tea in the quietest way in the world, and whose 
pinched and angular form had long been innocent of all the 
arts of the mantua-makers, were suddenly to startle her 
wondering kinsfolk by sailing down Broadway in the new 
patent anklets, a brilliant balmoral petticoat, and the tightest 
and cruelest of velvet basquincs. 

Of course, it is not for any Rounp TasLe sanctum which 
gives up a portion of its exterior wall to the exhibits of the 
advertisers, to declaim against the amplitude or variety of 
their wares. Still we think we may submit that there is an 
art in advertising whose graces and proprieties it concerns 
publishers, among others, to consider. It does not add 
much to our interest in any strange young urchin on the 
street (much less to one whose deviltries we know) when 
we hear the nurse declare that he is “ the charmingest little 
fellow in the world!” Now will the publishers believe us 
when we say that we rate all their hyperbole about their 
special authors just as we rate a gossiping old nurse’s talk 
about “ our childers?” Anamiable weakness, no doubt, and 
commendable in the retirement of the nursery ; but will you 
blurt your nursery drivel in the ears of the public—day 
after day, and weck after week ? 

What the public wishes to know mainly in regard to any 
new book, is its topic and its aim: ifit has met that aim 
fairly, and it can be shown on brief evidence from compe- 
tent authority, a publisher may do well to sum up the evi- 
dence. But let him beware of empty platitudes, whether 
his own or carefully excerpted from country newspapers. 
Empty praises not only debauch the public appetite, but react 
with a nauseous virulence upon the authors who are the 
objects of the exaggeration. 

One of the neatest and most adroit of all book advertise- 
ments of which we ever heard was that in which Dr. Foe 
tells the story of the appearance of Mrs. Veal’s ghost. It 
was prefixed to “ Drelincourt’s book of Corsolations against 
the Fears of Death,” and at once (as was intended) brought 
Drelincourt into favor. 

It is inimitably done. Mrs. Veal has been an intimate 
friend of Mrs. Bargrave once upon a time, but the intimacy 
has fallen off. At length, on a certain memorable afternoon, 








ling’s Ambrosia ;” possibly he may have heard of « Knox— 
his hats.” Now it may be quite possible withal that our 


friend, however clear-sighted and observant, may never have 


gone to the latter gentleman for his hats, or to Dr. Sterling 


appetite. For ourselves, we must confess that this iteration 
upon the gutters, and under ‘special notices,’ provokes us 
into a kind of saucy defiance ; if Dr. Lighthill is to cheat us 
out of a whole column of our morning’s paper with his aus- 





Mrs. Bargrave hears a knock—it is Mrs. Veal, who has 
} come to renew old acquaintance, explain old differences, and 
talk of old times—among other things, of their having read 


| Drelincourt together, and of what a rare and comfortable 
for his bear’s grease, or to Dr. Drake for a sharpener of his 


view he took of death—altogether the best and truest 


i 
which any man had ever taken. It is rather a ghostly talk, 


short, in which, however, Mistress Bargrave (womanlike) 
has noted Mrs.“Veal’s hat and dress, and how she wore a 
| silk that had been turned. By-and-by Mrs. Veal goes, but 
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nobody has seen her in the town, though she has friends 
there. Indeed, it turns out after awhile that Mrs. Veal 
died in a far-away city at the very hour when the apparent 
Mrs. Veal rapped at the Bargraves’ door and discoursed so 
well about the merits of Drelincourt on Death. There could 
be no mistake about it, since she wore a silk turned dress, 
as Mrs. Bargrave remarked—th® very dress in which 
the poor woman died. Who would hesitate to believe a 
matter so circumstantially narrated? And who that had the 
money would hesitate to buy “ Drelincourt on Death ?” 

We commend the ruse to the publishers of our day. Can 
they drum us up as neat a ghost to praise their books? 
There are some we could name who will hardly get praises 
from any other source. 

As matters stand, the advertising columns of the daily 
papers are a perpetual nightmare to us. We try to shun 
them, but the big type and the illustrative chiffons affront 
and perplex our vision. Our present impression is that a 
‘retired clergyman’ is about to write a thrilling tale for the 
Sunday Mercury, and that Ambrosia is only another and bo- 
tanical name for elderberry wine. Dr. Drake has been invit- 
ed by a committee (Geo. Opdyke, Pelatiah Perit, Watts Sher- 
man, Aug. Belmont, Moses Grinnel with the rest) to lecture 
upon diseases of the ear, and has consented to name a day. 
Lisenberg’s esteemed Bitters are now in the fourteenth edi- 
tion, and orders are rapidly coming in—which, however, 
Carleton still invites, and reports the ‘excitement’ as supreme ; 
while William Jaundice of fourteen east seventeenth street, 
writes to Dr. Sheldon: “I have taken two doses of your 
Broken Columns,and am now happy to inform you that I am 
restored to health.” 

Unquestionably, the best ground-work for a really good 
advertisement is to have something good toadvertise. Next 
after this, we would strongly recommend a decent regard for 
truth ; there might be adroit suggestion of those points which 
will most surely pique public curiosity ; and, by all means 
an economic use of the adjectives: such rousing ones as 
‘supreme and astounding,’ it would be wise to keep in re- 
serve for Peculiar occasions; nor should we count it good 
policy to sandwich even so savory a subject as General But- 
ler with purgative pills and vermifuges. The special litera- 
ture of the subject is, however, too wide for present discus- 
sion; it is quite possible that we may return to it some 
day with illustrative annotations. 








AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN WARFARE, 


HE contest now raging from the waters of the Chesa- 
peake to the banks of the Rio Grande has naturally ex- 
cited intense interest and no little comment abroad as well 
as at home. It could not be otherwise, for its direct conse- 
quences affect every nation reached by the commerce of 
modern civilization and industry ; every statesman in Europe 
watches with apprehension or with hope the progress of 
the struggle involving social, political, and industrial pro- 
blems of such great moment; every educated soldier of the 
Old World follows with attention operations conducted upon 
a scale and on an area hitherto unknown in the history of 
the world, by a people yet in their infancy asa nation. In 
future ages history will look back with wonder and admira- 
tion upon the sudden development'of power by the two con- 
tending parties—one of which at the commencement of the 
contest possessed neither a government nora military estab- 
lishment, while the other had a government as yet untried 
by any great national exigency, and an army so small as to 
be scarce worthy of the name. In view of the great extent, 
the peculiar nature, and the topographical features of the 
area over which the contest is raging, the organization and 
nature of the contending armies, and the combination of 
movements by land and water, the war we are now waging 
presents features of great and novel interest. It differs in 
many important points from any other war of which we pos- 
sess a record, and although the principles of the military 
art can and should be applied here, as in all other wars, the 
mode of application is necessarily peculiar. It is certainly 
impossible to judge it by direct comparison with any 
European contest. It is certainly the fact that many of our 
great battles, although stubborn and sanguinary in the ex- 
t#eme, have been less decisive than many of the battles of 
Frederick and the First Napolegn. It is equally true that 
our armies have marched less rapidly and to,less distances 
from their basis of operations than has sometimes been the 
case with European armies of equal force. Our purpose in 
this article is to endeavor to develop the causes of these 
facts, and we hope to show at the same time that the dis- 
crepancy between the true value of our own operations and 
those of European armies is not so great as is generally 
supposed. The apparent inferiority alluded to, so far as it 
exists, arises from two principal causes, viz.: The peculiar 
organization of our armies, and the nature of their fields of 
operations. We propose to examine these in succession. 

1. The effects of our organization. 

An army has with truih been said to be a machine. But 
unlike the creations to which the term is ordinarily applied, 
itis made up of material xd moral elements. The former 
often cumbersome—true “ jrapedimenta ;” thelatter delicate 
and sensitive in the extreme, so much so as to evade the 
scrutiny of any but the most practiced and skillful observer. 
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‘With an army, as with any other ntachine, the perfect action 
of the whole requires and involves perfection in all the parts. 
The machine may operate notwithstanding some of its parts 
‘are imperfect or in bad order, but it is then impossible to 
obtain from it the maximum amount of work, and it is likely 
to clog or break down at any moment. This is especially 
true of armies, and it is for this reason that European nations 
have spared neither expense nor labor in their efforts to make 
their army organizations as nearly perfect as possible. * In 
this respect we are far behind them; nor should the fact ex- 
cite surprise, for they, on the other side of the Atlantic, 
have for centuries been engaged in perfecting the organiza- 
tion of their armies—a work which has employed their 








cation. These officers were men of education, courage, energy, 
and good will; yet they themselves will be the first to erties 
edge that even such high qualities are no sufficient substitute 
for knowledge of military science and experience in actual 
war. There is perhaps no fallacy which has been so pre- 
valent among cur people as the belief that nothing more 
than personal courage and a certain amount of intelligence 
are necessary to convert a civilian at once intoa good 
officer, and that a military education is entirely superfluous. 
The history and experience of all nations, for our own may now 
be included, prove most conclusively that there can be no 
greater error than this. It arose from entire ignorance of 
war and the acquirements essential to carry it on success- 


ablest minds; they have all the advantages of traditions, of | fully. We are all ready to grant that in the ordinary pur- 


- long continued practical experience, of extensive and excel- 


lent military schools; their rulers and statesmen have looked 
upon this as one of the most sacred and important of their 
duties, and the military profession has long held asocial and 
political position commensurate with its importance to the 
state. Our people, on the other hand, have ever regarded it 
as in the highest degree improbable that we should be en- 
gaged in an extensive war on land ; it was very generally 
believed that, except in the case of a maritime war, our only 
possible antagonists would be the Mexicans or the Canadians, 


* aud that our small regular force, with the aid of volunteers, 


would amply suflice in either case. The mass of our people 
are also entirely ignorant of the magnitude and extent of 
the preparations necessary for a serious and successful war, 
For these reasons, from mistaken motives of economy too, and 
finally from a not unnatural, but, in our peculiar situation, 
ill founded jealousy of standing armies, to a great extent ex- 
cited and maintained by political demagogues, it happened 


. that before the existing war we had carefully avoided the 


expense of a large regular force, and had gone to the other 
extreme ofreducing it below the numbers really necessary 
for indispensable frontier service and the protection of our 
sea-board fortifications. The armyand the military academy 
were at the same time brought to a point so low as to be 
entirely inadequate to meet the necessities of a sudden and 
great expansion of force, while our legislators entirely neg- 
lected providing for the militia any practical and efficient 
system of organization which would even partially suffice to 
supplement the defects of the national force inan emergen- 
cy. In the North the city of New York was almost alohe in 
possessing a tolerably efficient militia—reasonably well or- 
ganized as regiments, and fairly instructed in the simpler 
elements ofa soldier’s duty. In the South their peculiar 
situation and necessities, the energy of their state govern- 
ments, and probably a foreboding of the events which have 
since occurred, induced a much better and more efficient 
organization and instruction of their militia. At the break- 
ing out of the war they were in this and some other respects 
better prepared for it than we in the North. When it sud- 
denly became necessary for us to create large armies, we 
found ourselves almost totally deficient in experienced and 
instructed officers and non-commissioned officers; we had 

an abundance of brave, patriotic, and zealous men, we soon 
created an ample supply of arms and the material of war, 

but we had few soldiers. 
There being no standard by which to judge of the quali- 


suits of civil life every one must prepare himself for the 
exercise of his particular pursuit by a certain amount of 
preliminary study or practice, generally both ; and we are 
very apt to look with considerable distrust upon any one 
who attempts the practice of a profession or business very 
different from that for which he has especially qualified 
himself. In dangerous diseases we do not willingly intrust 
the lives of those dear to us to the care of an illiterate 
quack ; we seek the services of a skillful physician. Wedo 
not go to a physician, however eminent, to defend our 
property or persons in a court of law; we do not ask a 
shoemaker to make our clothes; we never think of selecting 
a soldier for the command of an iron-clad; yet we 
take lawyers, doctors, carpenters, tailors, and trades- 
men, commission them as Officers, and expect them 
to know their duty by intuition! We will not trust 
the lawyer with our lives .when we are sick, yet we 
intrust him, no better prepared, with those of thousands of 
our brethren in the army. We will not intrust the physi- 
cian or the carpenter with the maintenance of an assailed 
reputation in the courts, yet we intrust him without any bet- 
ter previous preparation with the honor of the nation inthe 
field of battle! Is there more competency in the one case 
than in the other? In the profession of arms, as in others, 
theory and practice are both essential; and it is not suffi- 
cient to possess a certain amount of knowledge. What you 
know must be, to use a common but forcible expression, “ at 
your fingers’ ends ;’ and you must have become so cool and 
expert by practice, that, when the proper momentarrives, you 
can apply your knowledge mechanically, as it were—the 
mind working so rapidly that you are unconscious of the 
process by which the conclusion is reached. 


There is little time or opportunity in the field to consult 
books, ask advice, or to sit down and think leisurely ; what 
is to be done must be done at once or never, and generally 
honor, lives, and success are the issues atstake. We do not 
mean to assert that no one can become a good officer unless he 
has passed through a military school, but only that any person 
will be a much better officer if he has received an education 
at a military school in early life than if he is obliged to 
educate himself solely in the hard school of experience ; 
that in the former case many sad mistakes, often entailing 
grave consequences, are avoided, which are as inseparable 
from this “course of experience” as Dr. Physic’s celebrated 
hatful of ruined eyes to the ambitious student learning to 


fications of applicants entirely untried in military life, and operate for cataract ; and finally, that in large armies formed 
the emergency requiring great dispatch, the governors of | 8“4denly like ours, with the great mass of officers and men 
states in making their selections could decide between rival | J¥St from civil life and entirely ignorant of their duties, a 


aspirants only according to the number of men they could 


considerable period of time and several campaignsare abso- 


raise, their right of political or personal influence, and other | !"tely necessary to bring them to that condition of efficiency 
similar considerations. The natural and inevitable conse- | Which will give fairness to any comparison of their actions 
quence was, that while many intelligent persons, fully capa- |9"4 movements with those of the old armies of Europe. 


ble of learning their duties, thus entered the service, there 


We put it to every honest officer in our service who entered 


were commissioned at the same time many stupid and direct from civil life, and who is ambitious to succeed in his 
incompetent officers of all grades, who neither could nor |"°Y profession, whether he does not feel every day, nay, 


- would learn their duties. Although the usual machinery of | °Y°TY hour, the great, the inestimable advantages he would 


courts-martial and boards of examination was at an early | }@ve derived from a military education in early life ; whether 
period set in operation by the federal authorities in most of he would not in that case have avoided many mistakes, mor- 
our armies, the task of weeding out delinquent and incom- tifying to himself and hurtful to the cause in which he risks 
petent officers was necessarily a slow one, and those ap- his life and reputation ; and whether he would not have 
Pointed in their room were often no better than those they | P@come an efficient officer in a much shorter time with a 
replaced, so little interest did some of the governors evince preliminary military education than without it? 


in this important matter. It thus happened that, in spite of 


all endeavors to the contrary, many incompetent men held 
their commissions for along period, and some in fact still 
retain them. The system of promotion also, or rather the 
absence of a system, has exercised an unfortunate influence 
upon the efficiency of the contmissioned officers. In these 


remarks we, have mainly had in view the regimental and 
company officers appointed by the governors of states ; but 
it is only just to state that a corresponding evil existed in 


the appointment of general officers by the general govern- 
ment. For our present purpose it will suftice to indicate the 
existence of these evils, to which we may advert more in 
detail in another paper. 

The difficulty of getting rid of bad officers was by no 
means the only obstacle in the way of promptly obtaining 
efficiency in‘ our organization ; the good officers, that is 
those capable of becoming so, were, with the exception of 
the comparatively small number who had seen service in 
our gwn army or, those of foreign nations, almost entirely 
ignorant of all their duties, and much time and several cam- 


paigns were needed to supply their lack of a military edu- 


We will also put to him the question, whether, when he 
looks back upon the beginning of the war, and remembers 
how many around him, officers and men, were utterly igno- 
rant of everything pertaining to a soldier’s life and business— 
whether, we say, it is not a source of wonder that our 
armies have accomplished what they have? Any civilian, 
too, who reflects, will acknowledge the injustice of expect- 
ing of our raw armies, in their first campaigns, the same 
results as those sometimes gained by the veteran armies of 
Europe. We may, in a future number, dwell more at length 
upon the duties of officers ; but it will at present suffice to 
call attention to a few points of major importance in which 
the inexperience of the officers most markedly affects the 
efficiency of an army. Under the circumstances alluded to 
it is impossible to maneuver the troops on the field of battle 
with the desirable precision, compactness, and rapidity ; 
they are rallied with difficulty after a repulse, or even when 
it is desired to pursue a beaten enemy ; they are less likely 
to stand fire, or advance promptly under fire ; commanders 
are not sure ti{at their orders will be understood or properly 





movements when in face of an active and intelligent antago- 
nist. 

, Other marked disadvantages result from this condition of 
imperfect organization; it is not‘ possible to preserve 
thorough discipline, and thereby prevent straggling on the 
march, so that young troops cannot move with the compact- 
ness, order, and speed of veterans ; it is difficult to get them 
started at the proper hours; the commanding general is 
never sure that his officers have done their duty in seeing 
that the men are properly supplied, or take proper care of 
what has been issued to them, and thus, in spite of his 
greatest vigilance, he may, at any moment, find himself 
obliged to retard his motions on account of supplies; the 
men cannot be relied upon to carry any large amount of 
provisions or ammunition, therefore the supply trains must 
be unduly increased, and movements much delayed. Butit is 
in the cavalry and artillery that these evils are most severely 
felt ; for even under the most favorable circumstances these 
arms require a long time to reach a high degree of efficiency, 
and when inefficient are perhaps worse than useless. We 
might extend this catalogue, but it is probable that we have 
mentioned instances enough to accomplish our object—which 
is to show that an army suddenly created, and officered by 
raw soldiers, must be defective and imperfectly organized ; 
that it is impossible to expect of such a force the results 
that may be gained by veteran soldiers, and that it is, there- 
fore unjust to judge the early campaigns of our armies by 
those of the veteran troops of Europe.’ 

Since the beginning of the war, time and experience have 
done wonders in improving our troops; and although we 
still have many glaring defects of organization to correct, it 
is the well founded opinion of men competent to judge, 
that we now have some armies fully capable of at least 
holding their own against the best troops of Europe. In 
another article we will attempt to show the influence that 
has been exercised by the nature of the country, and other 
causes, in retarding the movements of our armies. 











MEMORIES OF MEN OF MARK: LITERARY AND 
(OTHER. } 
1 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 


F all the eminent literary men with whom the writer of 
these desultory papers came in contact during an ex- 
tended series of years--including very many of whom we shall 
hope to speak hereafter—no one ever inspired the high ad- 
miration, the profound regard and reverence, the personal 
affection, of Washington Irving. a 

We formed an early acquaintance with Geoffrey Crayon 
as an author ; for we well remember hearing an appreécia- 
tive parent chuckling over and reveling in the pages of 
“ Knickerbocker’s History of New York,” or of the “ Dutch 
Dynasty” to which its early fortunes were committed, befor 
we could begin to appreciate the broad burlesque and rollick- 
ing humor of that most unique of chronicles. Thencamethe 
‘Skétch-Book,” and “ Bracebridge Hall,” taking possession 
of every varying fancy of the young imagination, and every 
emotion of the fresh and susceptible heart. Whata flow of 
wit—what glorious satire—what happiness of expression! 
what depth of feeling and pathos ! 

To meet such an author ; once to take him by the hand’; 
once to gaze upon the lineaments of his face—this was the 
highest aspiration of our young ambition. 

And when afterward we did meet him for the first time, it 
was only to find in him just the Man which the Author had 
led us to anticipate. In dress simple, in manners gentle, and 
“easily entreated,” he took the hue of the time and the taste 
of his company so gracefully upon himself, that you would 
have thought you had known him for years; and so in truth 
you had. 

In after time, when we trust it may be said that a literary 
connection and personal intimacy had ripened our acquaint- 
ance into a friendship which continued through many years 
to the day of his death—in after time, we say, this first im- 
pression was only confirmed and strengthened by a more in- 
timate knowledge of the sweetness of his nature—the inher- 
ent, never-varying goodness of his heart. 

When we recall the person and manner of Washington 
Irving—which we can (do, and do do, almost every day’ 
of our life—he stands before us with every lineament of 
his features revealed, as we knew.and watched their play- 
ful or serious expression scores upon scores of times before 
he “ went hence, to be no more seen.” The mobility of his 
features was something wonderful. Any person who knew 
him well could always tell, by a certain playfulness about 
the lines of his mouth, when there was a lurking, humor- 
ous thought in his mind, which was sure to find vent; 
and such thoughts with him always “sprang from the 
occasion ;” they were never unnatural ; never forced. 

We remember, one June evening, in the pleasant flower- 
garnished, cosy inner parlor of the cottage at Sunnyside, 
while sitting surrounded by his loved, and loving nieces, that 
he remarked our admiration of a carved old man, with a pol- 
ished brown rosary in his hand, which lay upon the center- 
table ; 





“That's a great curiosity which you are examining,” suid 


obeyed. These causes force the general to be cautiousin his Mr, Irving. “J obtained that in Burgos, Old Spain, It was 





; 








carved by a monk, after he was a hundred years old {He 
might have been older,” added Mr. Irving ; “for T have ob- 
served that people getting in years are inclined to underrate 
their age: Now I never underrate my age. I’m a mere 
éhicken ; I am fifty-five, and don’t care who knows it!” 

“That's a still greater curiosity under your left hand,” he 
continued: “I doubt if you could guess, in a hundred times 
guessing, what that instrument really is. What now should 
you take it to be?” 

«“ Notthe slightest notion,” we replied ; “it looks very much 
like a paper-folder” (which it was), “and nothing else.” 

“A paper-folder!!” exclaimed Mr. Irving, with mock- 
surprise. “No, sir! That is the dagger which Macbeth 
thought he saw! It is entirely authentic ; for it is a present 
from one of his descendants in Scotland !” 

Now if the reader could summon up the whimsical expres- 
sion of Mr. Irving’s face, when he made this “authentic 
statement” (as we do at this moment), they would “take in” 
the anecdote, and appreciate it accordingly.} 

As an instance of this quaint turn of expression, a kin- 
dred incident is recalled by our friend Elliott, the distinguished 
portrait painter. Wewere sitting onthe south porch of the 
little ¢ottage at Sunnyside, one lovely summer morning, 
when the amiable and gifted artist remarked : 

“Tt must be a great charm to you, Mr. Irving, to own and 
ocoupy this beautiful cottage, with its pleasant surroundings, 
so sequestered and retired, yet 60 accessible to the town, 
and all its busy life.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Irving, waving his hand majestically 
toward the end of the little haw n, which was completely shut 
in below; “yes, it is a pleasure to feel that, as far as the 
eye can reach, it is all my own!” 

A common eye could “reach” about four rods ; but Mr. 
Irving’s looked as if it might be taking in some island in the 
West Indies. 

We have spoken elsewhere of Diedrich Knickerbocker’s 
immortal history: let us pause a moment in passing, to note 
one peculiarity which we once heard mentioned to the au- 
thor by an eminent American poet, and that is, the rhyth- 
mical music of the language which pervades many por- 
tions of the work. 

We remember reading, some years ago, inan English jour- 
nal of distinction a passage from one of Dickens’s multifarious 
works, which the commontator upon the samo had turned 
into perfectly musical and harmonious blank verse, without 
adding a syllable to the extract, or taking a single word from 
it. If we remember rightly, the segregation was from a 
touching chapter describing the death of little Paul Dombey, 
in “ Dombey and Son;” but although we have searched for 
it, we cannot trace it in the pages of our library edition of 
that work. 

But in re-reading the “ History of the Dutch Dynasty,” 

the other evening, we came across a passage which converted 
itself into blank verse, the rhythm of which is as perfect as 
if the author of “ Thanatopsis” himself had composed its 
mellifluous measures. It occurs in the opening chapter of 
Book VI., which commences the “Second Part” of the reign 
of “Peter the Headstrong,” and his gallant achievements 
among the Swedes on the Delaware. 
* “Hitherto, most venerable and courteous reader,”. begins 
the sage Diedrich, “have I shown thee the administration of 
the valorous Stuyvesant, under the mild moonshine of peace, 
or rather the grim tranquillity of awful expectation ; but, 


——-' Now the war-drum rumbles from afar, 
The brazen trumpet brays its thrilling notes ; 
And the rude crash of hostile arms 
Speaks fearfal prophecies of coming troubles. 
The gallant warrior starts from soft repose ; 
From golden visions and voluptuous ease : 
Where in the dulcet, “ piping time of peace,” 
He sought sweet solace after all his toils. 
No more in Beauty’s syren lap reclined, 
He weaves fair garlands for his lady's brow. 
No more entwines with flowers his shining sword, 
Nor through the livelong, lazy summer's day 
Chants forth his love-sick sou! in madrigals. 
To mazhood roused, he spurns the amorous flute : 
Dofts from his back the robes of peace, 
And clothes his pampered limbs in panoply of steel. 
O'er his dark brow, where late the myrtle waved, 
Where wanton roses breathed enervate love, 
He rears the beaming casque and nodding plume : 
Grasps the bright shield, and shakes the ponderous lance : 
Or mounts with eager pride his fiery steed, 
And burns for deeds of glorious chivalry ! ” 


mislead his readers by this mellow, poetical style. Contin- 
uing on, he frankly confesses that 


“This is but a lofty and gigantic mode in which we heroic 


ing aspect; equipping our warriors with bucklers, helms, and 
lances, and such like outlandish and obsolete w eapons, the like of 
which perchance they had never seen nor heard of ; in the same 
way that a cunning statuary arrays a modern general or an ad- 
miral in the accouterments of 2 Cesar or an Alexander 
simple truth, then, of all this oratorical flourish, is this : that the | 
valiant Peter Stuyvesant all of a sudden found it necessary to 
scour his rusty. blade, whieh too long had rusted in its scabbard, | 
and prepare himself to undergo those hardy toils of war in which | 
his mighty soul so much delighted.” 


GF Apropos (in conclusion of this digression) of this verac cious | i 


* 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


lasting is the remembrance of “ wounded honor !” 


this connection. 


but which we cannot now recall. 


expressed in two lines), would long have stung and rankled 
but for the keen wit and surpassing good nature by which 
they were accompanied. 

“You met the witty prelate, of course, while in London?” 
was suggested, rather than asked. 


“Yes; very frequently,” was the reply. “ An author 
kindly received in ‘English society could not be long in 
London without meeting with the witty and genial Edin- 
burgh reviewer. He was the life and soul of London 
society. I have seen him in the salons of the highest 
nobility of England indicating his course through the 
crowded apartments by a circle of laughing countenances 
which seemed to radiate from him as he passed. Noble 
ladies, bishops in their stoles, the highest dignitaries of 


church and state, were alike brought under his influence.” 


dog, that he should do this thing ?” 
WANDERINGS IN THE TRACK OF THE NORTHMEN. 
1. 


HOW I CAME TO WANDER. 


life! My wanderings among the northern lands, across 


ings were mapped out and settled upon asa part of my future 





wood-cut lines that I have never since seen in the magic 


lines of Darley nor in the full, richly blended shadings of | 
| Sartain. In the foreground was some muffled traveler who | 


| looked a hero for daring to invade the land of fire and frost: 


The | | beyond, was the column of water rising in the air, with dense | 
clouds of steam rolling from its summit; and beneath the 
picture one short paragraph. describing Iceland as a land wd 


| 


| yawning chasms and heated springs, a land of ice and jire, 


| where mountains capped with perpetual snows hid their roots | 
in lakes of melted rock. The thing was decided in a moment. 


its Wise Warteoquss, its grotesque portraitures, that there 
are not a few of the old descendants of the fathers of 
“ Manahatta,” even at the present day, who regard it mainly 
as being the means of having turned their forefathers in- 
to ridicule, instead of perpetuating their simple habits and 
obstinate virtues. As an evidence of this, we may mention 
the fact, that not long since, at’ one of the old palatial man- 
sions on the Hudson, we were looking in a large and well- 
stored library for one of Irving’s works ; and not finding it, 
we learned on inquiry, from the lady of the mansion, that 
they had never possessed a copy of Irving’s works of any 
description! “The historian of the Dutch Dynasty,” she 
said, “ had done too much, in the opinion of her ‘lord of the 
manor,’ to cast ridicule upon his distinguished ancestors, to 
entitle him to a place upon the shelves of their library!” So 


Mr. Irving could not abide affectations of language, or a 
made-up style; and his criticisms upon inversions of 
phrases or mannerisms of expression in this kind were 
always suggestive and instructive. A very rememberable 
conversation of his upon this theme is well worth citing in 


Some one had used the term, “old man eloquent.” “Why 
not say eloquent old man?” asked Mr. Irving. ‘It is fully 
as forcible, quite as elegant, and, to my perception, much 
less affected.” He mentioned one or two other similar 
phrases which had become, like this, somewhat hackneyed, 


Something was incidentally said of the terseness, direct- 
ness, and simplicity of Sydney Smith’s style, especially in 
many of his more pungent articles in the Edinburgh Review. 
Several of the playful touches, in not a few instance (often 


* “Smith's personal appearance,” continued Mr. Irving, 
“ added a great deal to the wonderful attractiveness of his 
animated conversation. He was a very handsome man, the 
last time Imet him in London, with a playful expres- 
sive mouth, ample nose, prominent chin and jaw, gracefully 
rounded and blended.” He mentioned an anecdote of 
Smith, which has since appeared in print; his reply to his 
friend Landseer, the celebrated animal painter, who had 
asked him to sit to him for his portrait: “Is thy servant a 


wre a little thing may determine the whole course of 


those wild and icy seas, was the result of a sudden boyish fan- 
cy. Well do I remember the dark wintry day, nearly thirty 
years ago, when in the old country school-house my wander- 


work. The old school-room, with its bespattered walls and 
desks, opens before me, and in thought, once more, I am a 
school-boy with those who are now scattered over the wide 
world or gathered to their early graves. As I grow weary 
with the dull monotony of the room, and from the depressing 
influence of the damp, falling snow that joins flake to flake as 
it hurries through the air, and gathers silently, but thick and 
fast upon the fences, trees, and windows, I listlessly turn over 
the leaves of my geography to the rude picture of the great 
Icelandic Geyser. More than twenty-five years have passed 
away since I have looked upon it; but it is before me now, as 
plain as the letters I am writing. Other portions of the book 
are forgotten, but that remains ; for it then became the starting- 
But the honest and most veracious Diedrich disdains to | point of a new plan that took its place by the side of othe 





~ 
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there was new life in every vein, a glow of health ‘aa de- 
termination, which I remember yet. 

More than twenty years afterward I was wandering in 
the wilds of Newfoundland. We had made long and wea- 
ry marches up the great river on its western coast, had 
crossed its hills and forests where none but an Indian guide 
couldleadus. At length we reached the ocean once more, and 
from the high, bold embankment looked out upon the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. Everything was lighted up with beauty. 
The waters gleamed in the sunlight like silver, and the change 
from the marshes and tangled bushes of the interior, with 
which we had so long contended, caused even the dull eye 
of Loggycheeck, the Indian guide, to light up with enthusi- 
asm as he pointed awayjto Cape St. George, stretching along 
beyond the silvery lake with softened tint and gentle undu- 
lation. As I looked down into the waters breaking against 
the crumbling and caverned cliffs, the broad flat sandstones 
and lime strata were stretching out like vast floors beneath 
the waters of the ocean, and I could not help exclaiming, This 
is indeed the Helluland of the Northmen, the land of broad 
flat rocks! Coming as they did from the fiords of Norway, 
the lava shores of Iceland, and the rugged cliffs of the Green- 
land coast, no wonder that these floors of stone, 80 common 
on the western coast of Newfoundland, should attract their 
attention and give to the land a name. In a moment my old 
plans of boyhood came up before me, and I recalled them 
with a feeling of mortification that they had remained so long 
unaccomplished. What better place than by the side of the 
very waters that tossed the barks of the old Vikings, to form 
anew my plans for northern travel? But now they take a 
wider range. Why not follow the Northmen from their homes 
in northern Europe to those broad flat rocks which they had 
wondered at and named before Columbus was born? Ice- 
land was still the desired country ; but I joined to it Scandi- 
navia, Faroe Islands, Labrador, and Greenland, which with 
Newfoundland would give me all the wintry lands and 
stormy seas which those old Vikings delighted in. My plan 
was now complete ; ten years have passed away, and the work 
is done. This is whyI came to wander in those regions where 
most men do not wish to go. There was much to learn in 
science, but after all it was not sufficient to urge me on the 
entire course. It needed the school-day plan to do that: 
Few things in life have so fully answered my expectations. 
The hard labor, fatigue, and suffering, are now forgotten. 
But the charm of those long days when midnight brought 
no darkness, the grandeur of those mountains covered with 
eternal snows, the roll of those ice-freighted waters as they 
break and dash upon the desolate, rocky, ice-bound shores 
which shall remain for ever unchanged by the hand of man, 
the grassy islands swarming with sea-fowl that scream as- 
tonished at the approach of man, the war of ice upon the 
ocean as the huge masses dash and thunder in the storm— 


all these wild and rugged views of nature gathered thick 


around me as I retrace my wanderings. But they are soft- 
ened by many a genial spot. I recall to mind the little heated 
nooks among the icy mountains, where gay flowers formed 


rich mosaics on the turf of emerald-green miniature gardens 


where beauty seemed to nestle ; crystal springs and dashing 
waterfalls leaping from glaciers to the ocean. And in the 
foreground of the picture are the kind and simple people, the 
Moravian missionary, the cultivated Dane, the patient Green- 
lander, and the happy Icelander-—theseall are bright threads 
in the web which memory weaves. They are pictures for 


me which no painter can equal, and their life and spirit I 


cannot help to transfer to paper. I) can only hope to give 
my readers some rough sketches, like the old picture that 


attracted my boyish eye, hoping that their fancy will give 
the rude outline something of the fullness and beauty of col- 


oring which comes now floating around me when I recall 
those Northern scenes. 
WANDERINGS COMMENCED. 

One bright June day I found myself on a Cunard steamer 
bound to England, that I might learn there the way to Iceland- 
I had tried in vain in America, even among the Washington 
officials, where foreign relations are supposed to be under- 


stood. I was simply told that all would be clear when I 


reached Liverpool. What need of recounting the incidents 


| of a voyage made and described by thousands? To say any- 


thing of the sea is useless. It has been described again and 


again until we are sick of the sea as well as sea-sick! But 


who can describe the horrors of this malady? Such a swelling 


t | of the head, deathly sickness, distress, and horrid retching, 
| plans which boyhood forms to fill up the great future that | 


then opens before it. There I looked for the hundredth time 


| perhaps, for that picture had for me a charm in its coarse | 
writers always talk of war, thereby to give it a noble and impos- | 


|as though the stomach were a very Jonah, and every power 
, of the system were taxed to rid the body of this dangerous 


member ; the long tedious days, the dreary nights, the cease- 


less dashing of the waters, the tossing of storms, the rolling 


of calms, every minute prolonged by suffering—no hope but 
| in the completion of the voyage, and when that shall be, ask 
the winds and waves. But the ocean has its charms. It is 
an era in a man’s life when he sees the last point of land dis- 
appear, the blue expanse touching the waters on every side- 
The sun scems to rise from the ocean, and plunges at night 
| beneath the waves, tipping them with silver, and tinting the 


| clouds with crimson and gold. Then comes the flitting of 


strange sea-birds, and the sporting of the dolphins, and the 


history: although it undoubtedly did more than any other | T would visit Iceland, walk on its fields of lava, look down its | majestic movements of the whale, and,above all, the terrible 
work that was ever published to make the early Dutch | volcanic craters,cross its chasms and wild mountain-streams. | | sublimity of the storm. 


founders of New York known to the world, yet such were | and sleep by the side of the great Geyser. _In a moment But while we suffer and enjoy, the tireless engine, like a 
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chained Titan, urges the ship onward in spite of winds iat 
waves. The thousand leagues are passed, and one fine morn- 
ing we found ourselves in Liverpool. We had left the steam- 
er at midnight glad to tread solid earth once more, bidding 
adieu to sea-fogs and icebergs, storms and sea-sickness. 
My first impressions on awaking are still of sea-life—walls 
and furniture turn and bend, the wash-stand rises and falls as 
I stagger toward it over a floor that seems to tip and roll as 
though the Angel Inn had quietly slipped its moorings on 
high land and pushed out to sea. One look down upon the 
paved street, crowded with the hurrying multitude, convin- 
ces me that the sea is not beneath me, though still dashing 


pests the brain. Half an hour brings back the old habit 
of walking almost in its perfection, and when the quiet Eng- 
lish breakfast is finished, my head is clear again, and the earth 
seems as sober as when F left the streets of Boston.’ 








THE JOLLY OLD PEDAGOGUE. 


a 
°Twas a jolly old pedagogue, long ago, 
Tall, and slender, and sallow, and dry, 
His form was bent, and his gait was slow, 
His long, thin hair was as white as snow, 
But a wonderful twinkle shone in his eye ; 
And he sang every night, as he went to bed, 
“Let us be happy, down here below; 
The living should live, though the dead be dead,” 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


I. 
He taught his scholars the rule of three, 
Writing, and reading, and history too ; 
He took the little ones up on his knee, 
For a kind old heart in his breast had he, 
And the wants of the littlest child he knew: 
“Learn while you’re young,” he often said, 
“ There is much to enjoy, down here below; 
Life for the living, and rest for the dead,” a 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


Ill. 
With the stupidest boys he was kind and cool, 

Speaking only in gentlest tones ; 
The rod was hardly known in his school— 
Whipping, to him, was a barbarous rule 

And too hard work for his poor old bones ; 
Beside, it was painful, he sometimes said. 

‘“We should make life pleasant, down here below, 
The living need charity more than the dead,” 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


Iv. 

He lived in the house by the hawthorn lane, 

With roses and woodbine over the door; 
His rooms were quiet, and neat, and plain, 
But a spirit of comfort there held reign 

And made him forget he was old and poor; 
“T need so little,” he often said ; 

“ And my friends and relatives, here below, 
Won’t litigate over me when I am dead,” 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


v. 
But the pleasantest times that he had, of all, 
Were the sociable hours he used to pass 
With his chair tipped back to a neighbor's wall, 
Making an unceremonious call, 
Over a pipe and a friendly glass ; 
This was the finest pleasure, he said, 
Of the many he tasted, here below; 
“Who has no cronies, had better be dead,” 


Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


Vi. 

Then the jolly old pedagogue’s wrinkled face 

Melted all over in sunshiny smiles; 
He stirred his glass with an old-school grace. 
Chuckled, and sipped, and prattled apace, 

Till the house grew merry from cellar to tiles ; 
“I’m a pretty old man,” he gently said; 

“JT have lingered a long time, here below; 
But my heart is fresh, if my youth is dead,” 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


vil. 
He smoked his pipe in the balmy air 
Every night when the sun went down, 
While the soft wind played in his silvery hair, 
Leaving its tenderest kisses there 
On the jolly old pedagogue’s jolly old crown, 
And feeling the kisses, he smiled, and said 
*Twas a glorious world, down here below; 
“Why wait for happiness till we are dead?” 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ego. 


vit. 
He sat at his door, one midsummer night, 
After the sun had sunk in the west, 
And the lingering beams of golden light 
Made his kindly old face look warm and bright, 
While the odorous night-wind whispered, “Rest !’’ 
Gently, gently he bowed his head; 
There were angels waiting for him, I know— 
He was sure of happiness, living or dead, 
This jolly old pedagogue, long ago! 
“wv 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
REVIEWS. 


RENAN’S “LIFE OF JESUS.”* 


HE Apocryphal Gospels of the New Testament are dis- 
tinguished from the Canonical by their fictitious embel- 
lishments, and by being written to support a preconceived 
theory. In both these particulars Renan’s Life of Jesus 
closely resembles them. The Jesus here portrayed is not 
the Christ of the Gospel but an ideal man, the product of 
M. Renan’s artistic -ombinations. The work is, in fact, a 
romance on the basis of the canonical gospels, written to 
illustrate the position that Jesus was merely a man, exalted 
indeed, but still imperfect, wrapt in his earlier career in 
visions of transcendent purity, but in his later life the 
victim of hallucinations, assuming to be the promised 
Messiah. It begins with a charming pastoral; it ends in a 
mournful tragedy. The whole is constructed with esthetic 
skill, with a manifest view to striking effects, often in utter 
disregard of authentic facts and testimony. It is the life of 
Jesus, from the naturalistic point of view. It is anti-super- 
naturalism applied to the person of the Son of God. 

This is the secret, in part, of the influence of the work in 
France, where it has created a theological as well as literary 
sensation, a novelty in the French capital. , Itissought, and 
justly, with the same eagerness with which the last exciting 
novel is read. It owes its success to its literary skill, its 
luxurious descriptions, its lack of all thorough and 
fatiguing criticisms, its nonchalant assumption of peculiar 
insight and divination, and its attempt to reconstruct a 
living personage out of the disjointed members to which 
infidelity has reduced the biography of Jesus. Judged by a 
superficial standard, which looks chiefly at rhetorical 
brilliancy and the external adornments of style,it may entice 
the lovers of novelty; but in its ethical character and its 
religious bearings it is at war with every theory excepting 
the pantheistic. This aspect of the work is vailed or enly 
furtively disclosed, but it is its real sense and aim. 

M. Ernest Renan has already won a high place in modern 
French literature by his oriental studies, his labors in con- 
nection with several scientific commissions, and various 
reviews and criticisms. Educated for the Roman Catholic 
priesthood in the seminary of St. Sulpice, he soon revolted 
from the dogmas of the Church, and devoted himself to 
philological pursuits. His “History of the Semitic Lan- 
guages,” his “Essay on the Origin of Language,” his com- 
mentaries on Job and the Song of Songs, as well asa histori- 
cal treatise on Averroes, gave him a leading position among 
orientalists ; while his clear and attractive style, and his 
facility in expounding abstruse topics in a popular method, 
secured for him a larger audience than usually falls to the lot 
of secluded scholars. Added to this was his acceptance of the 
main results of the modern German pantheistic philosophy, 
especially in relation to the historical character and authority 
of the Holy Scriptures. This has been repeatedly pro- 
claimed in his contributions to periodical literature, now 
collected in two volumes. Here, rather than in his Life of 
Jesus, are we to seek for the 
reconstruction of the Gospels. His theory aboutreligion is 
such, that he could not ascribe to Christ any other than 
a human personality, and that he must deny all prophecy 
and miracle. Supernaturalism is for him an empty name. 

Thus he says that “absolute justice and reason are only 
manifested in humanity; viewed apart from humanity the 
absolute is but an abstraction, in humanity it js a reality. 
The infinite exists only as clothed with a finite form.” In another 
“As to myself I think 
that there is not 1m the universe an intelligence superior to that of 
These are the preconceptions, on the basis of which 
he writes the life of Jesus. Of course, he cannot admit any 
supernatural element. But neither here nor elsewhere does 
he attempt to disprove supernaturalism and miracles. He 
simply assumes that they are impossible. 
assumption is hardly scientific. He does not even take the 
trouble to refute, critically, those narratives in which 
prophecy or miracle are recorded. And of course, if there 
“is not in the universe any intelligence above the human,” 
there cannot be any miracle. 
to believe this on his own authority alone. 


principles which control his 


passage he asserts still more broadly: 


man.” 


Such an immense 


But he can hardly expect us 
All the secrets 
of the universe may not have been disclosed to him. High 
|as he stood in French literature, it may be that he does not 
stand quite so high in respect to a knowledge of the uni- 
verse. At any rate, if called upon to discuss the question of 
miracles, we should prefer to do so with some one who did 
not begin and end with the assertion that “ it is in the name 
of constant experience that we banish miracles from history.” 
This begs the question even more signally than Hume’s 
famous argument. And his denial of miracles, in connection 
| with the pantheistic theory, is the unproved basis of the 
whole volume. 

In connection with this there is one other point, affecting 
| the sincerity and candor of the author, which demands a pass- 
jing notice. M. Renan is profuse in his eulogiums upon the 

character of Jesus in his early ministry, and upon his relig- 
jous views as then expressed. He speaks of him “as the 








* Vie de Jésus, par Ernest Renan, membre de I'Institat ; Septi¢me Edition. 
Paris, Michel Lévy freres, 1963, pp. lix.-4539. 
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rue founder of the — religion of humanity.” “The 
higheat consciousness of God that has ever existed in the 
bosom of humanity, was that of Jesus.” “The whole of his- 
tory is incomprehensible without him.” “We owe to him 
that which is best in us.” “He is the ‘universal ideal!” 
“The Jesus who founded the true kingdom of God, the king- 
dom of the mild and the humble, such is the Jesus of the earlier 
days—days pure and without alloy, when the voice of his 
Father resounded in his bosom with the purest tone. There 
were then some months, perhaps a year, when God truly 
dwelt upon the earth.” Jn reading these, and many similar 
passages strewed through the book, we might rashly infer 
that the writer fully accepted the simple and sublime truths 
which Jesus taught in their literal sense. We might sup- 
pose that Renan held to the divine personality, direct com- 
munion with a personal deity, the need and efficacy of 
prayer ; that he really believed that God was a distinct, con- 
scious intelligence, above and beyond the world. But this 
he does not, and cannot hold, in consistency with his general 
philosophical speculations. There is a reservation behind 
all this expression of sympathy with the mind of Christ. 
He does not literally accept any one of the definite teachings of 
Jesus, in the seuse which our Lord uttered them. He does 
not even hold to the conscious immortality of the human 
soul. He is obliged to interpret Christ in the indefinite way 
avowed in one passage: “A sort of majestic divination seems 
to have kept him in a sublime vagueness, embracing at once 
different orders of truths.” With such a principle of inter- 
pretation any one might agree with almost anybody else; 
and in this way, Renan accepts the teachings of Jesus. Hoe 
resolves the definite into the indefinite, facts into ideas, 
clear conceptions into vague sublimities, and thus can re- 
ceive the religion of Jesus as “the eternal religion of hu- 
manity.” This is on the general principle of the pantheistic 
metaphysics, that something and nothing are identical. 


But these are not the only respects in which this new gos- 
pel appeals to the popular ear rather than to the reason and 
conscience of the thoughtful. Considered as a criticism wpon 
the evangelical narratives, it is not only superficial, but it 
also ignores or is ignorant of many of the most elaborate 
productions of modern scholarship. It totally neglects most 
that has been said by the modern defenders of the Gospels 
in reply to the assgults of a negative or destructive criticism. 
For the last thirty years the life of Christ has been the 
central point of attack and defense among the critics, phi- 
losophers, and divines of Germany. rom Schleiermacher 
to Baur all has converged here. Profound research and well 
defined theories have characterized these investigations. 
And no new critic, no thorough scholar, can pass them by in 
silence, and yet claim to be heard before the same tribunal 
to which they appeal. As well might a judge attempt to 
decide a difficult and important case without regard to the 
precedents. Yet M. Renan coolly assumes that the acts in 
the case are closed, that the defenders of the Gospels have no 
facts to stand upon, that the assailants of the Gospels have 
made out their case in all particulars ; and that all which 
criticism now has to do is to sum up and idealize the results. 
Hardly once does he refer to the elaborate works of Neander, 
Ebrard, Lange, Tholuck, or even Ewald—elsewhere his‘mas- 
ter. He takes no notice of the commentators who haye 
discussed with patient learning the difficulties on whiclr he 
insists, and who have harmonized apparent contradictions. 
Such men as Wieseler, Meier, De Wette, and Hase—not tu 
name the more orthodox—are certainly worthy of being con- 
sulted even by a “ Member of the Institute.” The literary 
apparatus is without exception the most meager we have 
ever found in a work claiming to be critical. He does not 
think it worth while to trouble the reader with citations and 
arguments. Results are announced oracularly. It is as if 
the lest word was spoken. Nor yet is this all. Strauss in 
the French version of Littié is used, and most of his destrue- 
tive criticism adopted, but with adenial of the theory which 
makes Strauss’s criticisms self-consistent, while Baur and 
his whole school—the ablest in historical criticism on 
pantheistic principles which Germany has produced—are not 
even named. He adopts a theory the reverse of theirs upon 
the origin of the Gospels, and enters into no explanations with 
these vigorous and critical thinkers. hey claim to have 
exploded the entire view upon which his whole reconstrue- 
tion of the life of Jesus rests ; and he quictly advances the 
theory in utter unconsciousness of their criticisms and argu- 
ments. They say the Gospels cannot have been composed 
before the second century, since they contain evidence of 
having been written inthe interest of parties which did not 
and could not spring up coeval with the founder of Christi- 
anity ; he puts all these Gospels im the first century, and 
does not seem to see the contradictions in which he is thus 
involved, and the difficulty in which as a critic he is thus 
placed. 

The difficulty is this—Christ and his apostles 8 testify as 
to certain facts about himself and his re ‘ligion ; that he isja 
messenger from God, that he ‘brings to man the tidings of 
salvation, that miracle and prophecy attest this mission. 
Now, if we admit this testimony as the testimony and belief 
of Christ and the apostles, and if at the same time we deny 
its reality and truth, then all that remains is to declare that 
Jesus and the evangelists were self-deceived or willful 
deceivers. In part to avoid this difficulty, Strauss, Baur! 
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and others,.say that the Gospels were not written by apos- 
tles or-under their dictation, but are of much later date, the 
product of subsequent partisans, expressing tendencies 
rather than narrating facts by eye-witnesses. But Renan 
says, the Gospels were all written in the first century, much 
of Matthew and John probably by themselves ; Mark and 
Luke by those who knew the apostles, though all have re- 
ceived subsequent additions. But the kernel of the testi- 
mony comes back to the apostles. And so we have direct 
testimony as to the main facts about the divine mission, 
miracles, and claims of our Lord. All of this testimony 
Renan rejects, even where he recognizes it as expressing 
the very mind and words of Jesus. Accordingly he forces 
himself into the disagreeable dilemma suggested by the 
question: Which are we to believe—the testimony of 
Christ, or the denial of Renan? And Renan himself also 
says that Jesus is the ideal man, the one who knew more 
of God than any other of the sons of earth. Whatever else 
may be said of the German critics, they are certainly too 


lakes ; the trees and hillsides were refreshing ; nature was 
prodigal in fruits ; the wine was excellent, and there was no 
rigid abstinence. John the Baptist might be austere, and his 
disciples ascetic, but the children of the bridegroom must 
rejoice while the bridegroom is with them! And such was 
the advent of the kingdom of God. “The history of Chris- 
tianity became a kind of delicious pastoral.” 

Such a description of the early ministry of Christ is pure- 
ly mythical. It is the product of a sensuous fancy, and not an 
induction from facts. Our Lord began with preaching “ Re- 
pentance.” His Sermon on the Mount, which Renan praises 
as containing his real doctrine, is at war with such an out- 
rageous fiction. He drew around him those who may have 
been dissolute ; but he clevated them to a holy life. He 
preached sin and forgiveness ; but these words have no mean- 
ing for the French critic, who seems to be utterly insensible 
to those “spiritual things” without which Christ’s ministry 
and work can never be understood. 


[Drc. 19, 1863. 
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All the answer of Renan here, is: “the powerful imagination 
of Mary of Magdala played in that affair acapital part. Divine 
power of love! sacred moments when the passion of a vis- 
ionary gives to the world a resuscitated God.” 

And so the life of the great Ideal of humanity goes out in 
darkness ; the tragedy is ended ; the romance is wrought out. 
A pure soul is inveigled by the urgency of a harsh destiny— 
and dies a victim to his own pretensions, a sacrifice to his 
own hallucinations. And this is the story of Jesus of Nazar- 
eth! This is the best that naturalism can achieve in recon- 
structing the person of the Son of God. It isa gloss and not 
anarrative ; afiction and not areality ; the last French romance 
sullying the highest purity the world has known. It shows 
the absurdity of attempting a construction of the life of 
Jesus from the naturalistic point of view. Christ himself 
was supernatural in nature, endowments, and agency. The 
supernatural is inextricably interwoven with the natural in 
the whole of his career. The warp cannot be separated from 





From this “ pastoral” beginning of the ministry of Christ | the woof, and leave the texture whole. The only alternative 
we turn now to the representation given of its later charac- | is, supernaturalism or imposture. 
ter. “Had Jesus died,” says Renan, at this stage in’ his ca-| It results from Renan’s general theory, that what has given 
reer, “there would not have been in his life any such page | to Christ his real working influence is not what is ideal and 
a8 now wounds our hearts ; but then, greater in the eyes of | pure, but what he esteems unreal and degrading in his min- 
God, he would have been unknown to man; he would have | istry. The actual power of the Gospel of Christ is found in 
been lost in the crowd of great and unknown souls, the best | those supernatural elements which are declared to be an 
of all; the truth would not have been promulged, nor the | illusion, in which no rational man can believe. Thus is Chris- 
world profited by the immense moral pre-eminence which | tianity built upon a pious fraud from the very beginning. 
his Father bestowed upon him.” Jesus did not come “stain- | That which is unreal in it has been its strength and the source 
less out of the struggle of life ;” if he had done so he would | of its commanding influence. Is this reasonable? Is it 
not have founded a religion. “Every idea loses something | possible? Is all that really moves men, and makes history, 
of its purity when itattempts to realize itself.” Jesus could | thus vain and incredible? Ifso,what 2 comment on human 
not put his ideal kingdom into action without losing his ele- | nature and human history. This theory contains a more 
vation and consistency of character. To influence men to | terrible satire upon humanity than the sternest doctrine in 
carry on his work he must become a thaumaturge, a prophet, | respect to human sinfulness ever asserted or implied. Thus 
and (not to put too fine a point upon the matter) a deceiver. | does infidelity, even in its highest productions, degrade and 
He must set up a claim to the working of miracles ; he must | vilify human nature. 
assume the part of the predicted Messiah. But this decep-| And if the life of Jesus cannot be explained by such an 
tion, it seems, did not mean as much in oriental times as it | anti-supernatural theory without running into the plainest 
would now. “Sincerity with oneself,” says Renan, “has not | contradictions and absurdities, then it is made even more 
much meaning among the Orientals ; they are little habituated | clear than before that the Divine Man will still hold fast his 
to the delicate distinctions of the critical spirit. Good | unmatched position in human history as its center and its 
faith and imposture are words which to our rigid conscience | crown. 
are as irreconcilable as logical opposites. It is easy | Mr. Wilbour’s translation of the Vie de Jésus claims the 
for us, impotent as we are, to call this a falsehood, and | praise due to conscientious and painstaking effort. But 
glorying in our timid honesty to treat with disdain the | when we have said this we have said all it deserves. It is 
heroes who have accepted, under other‘ conditions, the | distinguished by a hard literalism which, while retaining the 
struggle of life. When we have done with our scruples | essential meaning of the original, allows all the delicate 
what they did with their falsehoods, we shall have won the | graces of M. Renan’s exquisite style to escape. Nor is it 
right to be severe on them.” by any means free from blunders in the textual rendering, 

The beginning of this great change occurred, apparently, | though, as we have before remarked, we give the translator 
when Jesus came into contact with John the Baptist, whose | the credit of faithful journeymanship. Thus, when he makes 
relations with Christ are wholly perverted by Renan, against | M. Renan characterize the Talmud as “an enormous mass of 
the unanimous testimony of the evangelists.) He implies | rubbish,” he certainly goes very far beyond the warranty of 
revelation on the points where all the evangelists are re- | that Jesus learned much from John, and that there was a kind | the original phrase “énorme fatras décritures” (enormous 
served. In his quiet way he tells us that Jesus was born, | of rivalry between them. Christ began to preach different- | mass of writings), by which the author means to express the 
not in Bethlehem, but in Nazareth-—setting aside the whole | ly. He advanced new claims. He practiced “innocent arti- | want of editing and systematic arrangement, and not to passa 
Christian tradition with the coolest indifference. The house | fices” to make Nathaniel, Peter, and the Samaritan woman, | sweeping condemnation of the Talmudic literature in general. 
where he lived, and its furniture, the lessons he learned, and | believe in his superior powers. Ignorant oi the situation | Readers will be puzzled to make out what is meant by the 
what he did not learn, are accurately described. The rav- | of the world, he thought he might restore the kingdom | sentence, p. 10,“The work of Matthew to Papias was com- 
ishing scenery around Nazareth is brilliantly depicted, and | to Isracl. He applied to himself the Old Testament prophe- | posed exclusively of discourses in Hebrew. of which transla- 
its effect upon the mind of the youthful and ideal enthusiast | cies. He thinks that} God dwells in him. “The transcen- | tion,” ete; but it is cleared up by a reference to the origina! 
definitely measured. This influence of nature, however, is | dent idealism of Jesus never allowed him to have a very | whichshows that the particle which its translator has render- 
never alluded to in the Gospels; it is incongruous with the | clear idea of his proper personality. He is lis Father ; his |ed by to is pour (lécritde Matthieu pour Papias se composait 
times and character of Christ. Modern sentimentalism goes | Father is he. The position he ascribes to himself is | uniquement dediscours en hébreu): that is, “So faras Papias was 
into ecstacies about the picturesque. Christ in all his | that of a superhuman being; and he desires to be regarded | concerned, the writings of Matthew were composed exclu- 
teachings uses nature only to illustrate the supernatural. |as sustaining a relation with God more exalted than that of | sively of discourses in Hebrew, of which translations,” etc. etc. 
Trained in these scenes, brooding over the condition of his | other men. But it should be remarked that these words |“ Letthe Gospels be in partlegendary, that is evident since they 
people, wrapt in the vision of prophecy, separate from the |‘superhuman,’ ‘supernatural,’ borrowed from our poor |are full of miracles,” etc., is a clumsy way of Englishing “ Que 
cares of life, living in communion with God, the “ideal of | theology, had no meaning in the highreligious consciousness | les évangiles soient en partie légendaires, c'est ce qui est évident, 
humanity” grew up, filled with the loftiest and purest hopes | of Jesus. There was no supernatural for him, for there | puisqu’ils sont pleins de miracles,” etc. Nor is the following any 
and imaginations. His person was, doubtless, of a “ravish- | was no nature.” He came to believe, though “ reluctantly,” in | better: “The part of this gospel (John) in Gnosticism, and’ 
ing ” beauty, such as sometimes appears in the Jewish race ; | his own miraculous powers, for he had to choose between | particularly in the system of Valentine, in Montanism, and in 
an “exquisite charm exhaled” from it, so fascinating that | two things, “ to renounce his mission, or to become a thau- | the contest of the Quartodecimani, is no less decisive.” The 
none could escape its influence. Averse to the scholastic | maturge.” The contact of his “ exquisite person” accounts | French is clear enough: “Leréle de notre évangile dans le 
subtleties of the rabbis, exalted above the ceremonies of the | for some of his wonders; “his pure and sweet beauty | gnosticisme,” etc. ; that is, the part played, the influence exer- 
law, he taught “the delicious theology of love” in mild and | calmed the troubled organization of Mary Magdalene.” The | cised, by this Gospel in Gnosticism, etc., ete. Again, Renan 
penetrating accents. To woman he was specially attractive, | resurrection of Lazarus is explained as a kind of pions | writes: “Jésus de méme, ne fut pas un théologien, yn philosophe 
and drew around him a charmed circle, though himeelf | fraud got up by the disciples, and acquiesced in by their | ayant un systéme plus on moin bien composé : Jesus likewise 
above suspicion. The Semitic character is generally in- | master, for he was not able “to master the greediness of the | was no theologian, no philosopher, with a system “more 
accessible to the subtler shades of thought ; but Jesus was | crowd and of his own discipies for the marvelous.” To sucha|or less deftly constructed,” and not “more or less ad- 
an exception ; his dominant trait was “ an infinite delicacy ;” | terrible degradation does Renan’s theory oblige him to rep- | mirable,” as the translator renders it. We are willing, 
he treated woman with “a vague poetry.” The courtezan | resent the “ideal man ” as forced to submit. In one word, | also, to believe when we find omissions of important phrases, 
found in his-converse the means of a “ facile rehabilitation.” | Jesus was, then, an impostor. “Death was in a few days |as at page 26 (“A chague page se trahit l’intention de fortifier 
Many, doubtless, gave a love which was not reciprocated. |to give him back his divine liberty and to rescue him from | son autorité, de montrer qu'il a été le préfére de Jesus,” etc., the 
With subtle art, M. Renan does not hesitate to suggest how | the fatal necessities of a part which every day became more | phrase de fortifier son autorité being omitted in the translation); 
the thought of these maidens may have been recalled by | exacting and difficult to be sustained.” or of important single words, as at page 53 (“Les premieres 
Jesus, even in the agony of Gethsemane. “Did he,” he | On the last scenes of our Lord’s life, as depicted in his tra- | intuitions religieuses de la race Indo-Europtenne ;” translated 
asks, “ then remember the clear fountains of Galilee where | gic romance, we cannot dwell. Christ became more and more | by Mr. Wilbour: “ The first intuitions of the Indo-European © 
he had refreshed himself, the vine and the fig-tree beneath | confused ; his visions of the divine kingdom made him giddy ; | race,” religious being omitted)—we say we are willing when 
which he had sat, the young maidens who might, perhaps, | obstacles irritated him; he pressed onward to his terrible | we find such omissions as these to consider them casual and 
have consented to love him? Did he curse his bitter des- | fate, secking death as the only deliverance from his fearful |\nirequent Japsus, for if they be in very gfeat number, they 
tiny which had forbidden him the joy conceded toj all | embarrassments. The part he was acting could not long be | must utterly destroy the value of the translation. Finally, 
others ?” Such artful suggestions are a profanation of what | played ; “it was time for death to come and unloose the | we beg leave to inform the translator that morale does not 
is most sacred and holy. knot of a situation of the extremest tension, relieve him from | mean “normal,” that entourage does not mean “region,” thet 

Endowed with these rare gifts, “the charming doctor,” | the impossibilities of a path without an outlet, and by deliv- | confréve does not necessarily mean “brother,” nor sdéal 
with his wanderimg troupe of attached disciples, passed | ering him from a too prolonged trial, introduce him, hence- | necessarily “idea,” nor remarguer necessarily “ remark,” that 
from: village to village, leading a free, pastoral life forth sinless, into a heavenly peace.” He was betrayed, | gnose does not mean “Gnosticism,” apd that while M. Renan 
condemned, crucified. Did he rise again from the dead’? | is perfectly justified in Gallicizing Alexanderzinto Alexandre 


acute to expose themselves to such a dilemma. 


His special statements about the four Gospels as sources 
of history we cannot follow out in detail. His general view 
is arbitrary and fanciful. Matthew wrote down some dis- 
courses; Mark collected anecdotes; these booklets were 
put in circulation ; anybody added what they pleased from 
other traditions; and so these Gospels were made. Luke 
was written more elaborately by a compiler who was also 
the author of the Acts of the Apostles. John’s Gospel was 
written by him or by some of his school in Asia Minor, and 
contains many facts which only an eye-witness could have 
reported, though the long discourses attributed to Jesus could 
not have been spoken by him. They are “ awkward,” “meta- 
physical,” and mystical. M. Renan manifests an inexpli- 
cable repugnance to John ; thinks his Gospel was written to 
advance his own claims ; says that he hated Judas, etc. The 

. French littérateur sees no spiritual power or beauty in those 
wonderful discourses which have always entranced the 
contemplative minds of the Christian Church. Even in the 
unmatched seventeenth chapter he finds “ fictitious pro- 
cesses, and the gloss of rhetoric.” (He allows that chapter 
six is genuine; with what consistency we are unable to 
say.) These Gospels, thus collected, are “legendary” bio- 
graphies—not inventions ; not myths ; But a mixture of his- 
tory and legend, such as is found in the lives of Francis 
d’Assisiand of other saints. And suchare the sources from 
which the life of Jesus is to be written—rejecting all that 
is supernatural, using the legends at pleasure, and depicting 
by imagination so as to give a lifelike portraiture. 
not criticism——it is rather invention. 

Coming to his account of the life of Jesus, the apocryphal 
character of this “Fifth Gospel” (as he calls it) appears 
strikingly in the opening chapters. He describes the child- 
hood, youth, and education of Jesus, as if he had some new 
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yet when the American Biblical scholar is meant (as is the 
case in the passage) it would show a little less ignorance to 
write the word in the English form. 


MR. STEDMAN’S NEW BOOK.* 


O give a just criticism of this new effort of Mr. Stedman 
is no easy task. It is not often that we find so much 
of real excellence in such close connection with passages 
often weak and ineffectual, and not seldom positively faulty. 
In the selection of a theme the author has shown good 
sense, for he has taken a subject.that his opportunities have 
qualified him to speak about intelligently. Avoiding the vul- 
gar error which mistakes all distant and unknown things for 
wonders, he has written about that which he has himself 
seen, a8 is evident from mere than one picture which testi- 
fies by its clear outline and vivid coloring to the fact that 
it was painted from the life. 

The poem opens with a pleasing description of a prosper- 
ous New Jersey farmer whose name indicates his descent from 
the early settlers of New Amsterdam. In this description 
occurs 2 figure which well illustrates the history of many a 
man who, though capable of great things, yet dreams away 
his life in commonplace routine for the lack of some manifest 
opportunity for worthy achievement. 

‘Often perchance the old man’s eye 
From a seaward casemate would espy, 
Seanning the harborage in the bay, 
A ship which idly at anchor lay ; 
Watching her as she rose and fell 
Up and down with the evening swell, 
Her cordage slackened, her sails unbent, 
And all her proud life somnolent. 
And perchance he thought ‘ My life, it seems 
Like her unfreighted: with aught but dreams ; 
Yet I feel within me a strength to dare 
Some outward voyage, I ‘know not where.’ 
But the forceful impulse wore away 
In the common life of every day.” 


The author goes on to tell us that the description of old Hen- 
drick Van Gelt is only a prelude to the main poem. 
“Nor is it with him my words belong : 
But his presence ushers in the song, 
As a Lombardy poplar, lithe and hoar, 
Stands at a Monmouth farmer’s door, 
Set like a spire against the sky— 
Marking the hours, while lover and maid 
Linger long in its stately shade: 
And round its summit the swallows fly.” 
We quote this passage because it affords an example of a 
fault of frequent occurrence in the poem—the incomplete- 
ness of the figures that are used. Figures, excellent in oth- 
er respects, arising naturally from the subject, and beautiful 
in themselves considered, yet too often leave on our mind 
a painful impression that something is lacking in the con- 
nection. In this case we are told that the farmer’s presence 
ushers in the song as a Lombardy poplar stands at the farmer’s 
door. The figure is evidently complete enough in-the poet’s 
mind, but he has failed to give accurate expression to the 
idea. To make it complete, it is necessary that the word stands 
should be at least nearly equivalent in meaning to the pre- 
ceding expression ushers in; but it does not by any means 
express the same notion. This instance, with others which 
we might name, shows a carelessness which no poet should 
be guilty of. 

The second division (shall we call it canto?) of the poem 
tells us of the birth of the hero, who is the grandson of old 
Hendrick, and who, as is frequently noticed, bears more re- 
semblance to the grandsire than to his father. The birth of 
the child proves the death of the mother—? 

‘‘ For the, angel who guards the portals twain 
oped in the self-same breath 
To the child the pearly gates of life, 
to the mother the gates of death.” 
In the next line a touching picture is given, as with a single 
stroke of the pencil— 
“ Father and son and an infant plucking 
the daisies over a grave.”’ 
The boy grows up more under the tuition of old Hendrick 
than of his father, who takes refuge from his loneliness in the 
absorbing duties of the legal profession. And so the son 
grows up a strong, healthy country boy, with rustic tastes, and 
fond of all manly exercise. Atlength the grandfather passes 
away, and the old Monmouth farm-house is closed, while 
father and son remove to 
“ A home on the blue Passeic whence 
the Newark spires and lights 
Were seen, and over the salt-sea 
the shadows 


The hero, whose name is Hugh, now grown to manhood, is 
advised by his father to marry. He makes choice‘not at 
all in accordance with the known wishes of his father, and 
marries, secretly, a country girl who is, of course, a marvel 
of nature, beauty, and grace, notwithstanding her humble po- 
sition as a strawberry-picker in the New Jersey gardens. 
The author in introducing his heroine gives us some bright 
glimpses of the strawberry vines as they lie in the sun and 
“half reveal” their wealth of blushing fruit among the leaves. 
The picture of the steamer that carries its delicious cargo 
to the city is very well done, and the strawberry-picker’s 
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song, though it calls for no enthusiastic praise, is worthy of 
a second reading. 
Some lines in the account of the meeting of Hugh with 
Alice remind us of parts of “ Maud Miller.” 
‘“‘ Each at each for a moment’s space 
Looked with a diffident surprise ; 
‘Heaven,’ thought}Hugh, ‘ what artless grace 
The laborer’s daughter glorifies! 
I never saw a fairer face, : 
I never heard a sweeter voice ; 
And oh! were she my father’s choice, 
My father’s choice and mine were one, 
In the strawberry field and the morning sun.’ ”’ 


We do not think that the “innocent surprise” that Whittier 
describes in the face of Maud Miller is at all improved by 
this new rendering. The judge’s soliloquy, too, is quite as 
expressive and much more melodious than that of Hugh:— 
‘“«¢ A form more fair, a face more sweet, 
Ne’er hath it been my lot to meet :-— 
And her modest answer and graceful air 
Show her wise and good as she is fair :— 
Would she were mine, and I to-day, 
Like her, a harvester of hay!’ ”’ 
We are not of the number of those who would make a plagi- 
arism out of every accidental resemblance like this; but it is 
wise for a poet to be always on his guard against even verbal 
imitation which may suggest comparisons unfavorable to his 
own work. The last line of the above extract is faulty, in 
that it seems to hold its place for the sole purpose of “shoul- 
dering in” the final rhyme. : 

To return to the story. The father, naturally enough, as 
it seems to us, indignant at the secret marriage of his son, 
disinherits him, without even the wisdom to see the heroine, 

And here we stop for & moment to make our most serious 
complaint of Mr.Stedman. The plot of his story is, we think, 
especially defective in two particulars. The unreasonable 
father who insists on interrupting the course of true love is 
as old as fiction itself. It is the staple of nine out of ten of 
the third-rate novels which infest our weekly story-telling 
journals. Even the variation of an overbearing brother has 
had its day. For its very antiquity we think Mr. Stedman 
might have spared us this. But the fact that it is thread- 
bare is not the worst feature of sucha plot. The influence of 
such stories is, we know, as bad as the plot is wearisome to 
cultivated readers. It is bad because the impression given 
by such stories is false to nature in the vast majority of 
cases. <Asarule, no desire is nearer to the heart of a par- 
ent than the happiness of his child. Undoubtedly there are 
cases, one in a thousand—it may be one ina hundred—where 
parents seek to exercise undue restraint upon their children 
in matters where the heart of the person most interested is 
the best guide. But it far more frequently happens that 
children mistake mere willfulness for undying affection in 
consequence of the sickly notion we would combat. 

Designing scoundrels are assisted to make miserable for 
life many romantic girls by the inevitable cold-hearted par- 
ent and gallant but unfortunate lover that come in conflict, 
in the writings we have mentioned, as regularly as the soli- 
tary horseman descends some gentle declivity in the first 
chapter of Mr. James’s novels. 

It may be said that here the plot is the reverse of that we 
have considered—that while a girl should consult the wish- 
es of her parents in these matters, the same rule is not appli- 
cable toa man. Without doubt there is a difference, but a 
son is not often the worse for the advice of that man who, 
of all others, has most reason to seek his welfare. Mr. Sted- 
man, then, has, we think, made use of a plot which not only 
is hackneyed, but also, by inference at least, gives approval 


to what is at best a misfortune, and not seldom a’ positive 
crime. 


Disowned by his father the hero and Alice retire to the 
old farmstead, the gift of his grandfather, where they lead a 
quiet rural life until the breaking out of the rebellion offers 
to Hugh the opportunity which never came to old Hendrick. 
He enlists a company of mounted men and goes as their 
captain to the seat of war. In due time his acknowledged 
capacity for leadership makes him commander of the regi- 
ment. The wife follows her husband and remains in Wash- 


ington. Descriptions, neither very good nor peculiarly 
faulty, of camp-life follow. Among these occurs a cavalry 


song, which has a good deal of life in it andis likely to be ex- 
tensively quoted. The story hastens, however, to the event, 
which is the death of Hugh from wounds received ina dashing 
cavalry encounter. The account of the affair is given by a 
color sergeant, and we are inclined to ask parenthetically if 
the fact that the narrator was unaccustomed to tall 1 verse 
accounts for the utterly incomprehensible rhythm, ox rather 
lack of it, that characterizes so large a portion of his story. 

The wounded hero is brought to a hospital-tent, where his 
wife arrives in time to render the last offices of affection. 
The father also, smitten with remorse when too late'to atone 
for his harshness, reaches the camp to receive his son’s for- 
giveness, and to take home the widow, to whose comfort 
and that of her child he devotes the yemainder of asaddened 
life. The poem ends with omens and prophecies of success 
to the loyal cause, which are good both in conception and ex- 
preasion. We have necessarily gone rapidly over the latter 
and, perhaps, more important part of the story, and now 
wish to say a few words in regard to its versification. - 
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Stedman’s poetry is simple and pleasing, and in mapy cases 
quite musical. But in too many instances he imitates some 
of the worst features in Mr. Tennyson’s Maud, giving us ir- 
regular, unrhymed lines, which are so deficient in rhythmical 
excellence that we are tempted to ask why they are printed 
with initial capitals. Take for example the following :-- 
‘¢ Whoso conquers the earth 

Winning its riches and fame, 

Comes to the evening at last, 

The sunset of threescore years, 

Confessing that loss was real.’ 
This seems to us very like what Dr. Holmes calls “prose 
broken into lengths.” Blank verse of any description is 
much more difficult of composition than that which is adorned 
with rhyme. The most delicate musical car is essential to 
him who would succeed in the former, and it needs no very 
critical reading of Mr. Stedman’s poetry to show that he is 
incapable of appreciating the finer cadences of rhythmical 
composition. 

In XII. 4, where a description is given of a cavalry trot, 
the short, swift trochaic movement is well fitted to bring to 
our ears the sound of many trotting horses ; and when in 7 
the trot changes to a gallop, the first four lines, though weak 
in idea, remind us by their sound of the old 

“ Quadripé danté pitrém sénitd, ete.,” 

of our school days. But immediately after, without any ap- 
parent reason, a change is made from the dactylic to ana- 
pestic movement, which is as painful to the ear of the reader 
as the sudden breaking up of a pleasant gallop is to a horse- 
man. The adaptation of the sound to the idea conveyed in 
the verse may seem a slight matter, but we only teed to find 
it lacking in order to appreciate its importance. No small 
share of the excellence of Mr. Tennyson’s “Charge of the 
Light Brigade” is due to the stirring sound of galloping horses 
that rings so clearly along its lines. 

One other fault in the same fifth line we must notice. It 
is the needless archaism in the use of the word wasten. The 
plea, “ stress of rhyme,” cannot be entered in excuse, for haste 
might stand at the end of the succeeding line as well as hasten , 
and certainly the rhythm would not be injured by the change, 
for the versification of this whole passage is of such marvel- 
ously miscellaneous character as would puzzle the acutest 
critic. We would alsosuggest that such rhymes as battle 
and mettle are only tolerated in the writings of those whose 
established reputation gives them aclaim to use something of 
poetic license in extreme cases. 

Repeating our protest against the intolerable verses of a 
large part of the sergeant’s story, and certain other passages, 
we leave fault-finding, and turn to the pleasanter task of 
mentioning two passages of especial merit, perhaps the best 
inthe poem. The first is a striking description of a “ fresh 
battle-ficld” at night. , 

* ¥* “The shattered forest trees, the clearing there 
Where a battery stood ; dead horses pawing the air 
With horrible upright hoofs ; a mangled mass 

Of wounded and stifled men in the low morass ; 


And the long trench dug in haste for a burial pit, 
Whose yawning length and breadth all comers fit. 


And over the dreadful precinct, like the lights 
That flit through graveyard walks in dismal nights, 
Men with lanterns were groping among the dead 
Holding the flame to every hueless face. 
* * * * * * 


The air above it seemed heavy with errant souls, 
Dense with"ghosts from those gory forms arisen, 
Each rudely driven forth from its prison 

’Mid the harsh jar of rattling musket rolls.”’ 

This seems to us not merely a vivid picture of what the 
author must at some time have seen, but a passage of no 
ordinary power—the’choice of words throughout is peeuli- 
arly good, and it may be noticed that the words are almost 
exclusively Saxon. We cannot congratulate the poet too 
heartily upon such passages as this and another which we 
quote entire. 








- meet, wi : 
None of these shall herra thee fong. 
Every day a beam is made ; 
Hour by hour a stone is laid, 
Back the cruelest shall fall 
From the warder at the wall; 
Foeman shall not dare to tread 
On the ramparts o’er thy head ; 
Dark, triumphant flags shall wave 
From the fastness of thy—Grave.” 
It is surely no disparagement to the genius of Mr. Sted- 
man when we say that the lines last quoted remind us of 
two noted passages in our best dramatic literature—the one 
in Coleridge’s translation of Wallenstein: — 
* * No ominous hour 
7 Knocks at his door with tidings of mjshap. 
Far off is he, above desire and fear : 
No more submitted to the change and chance 
Of the unsteady planets.” 
The other the celebrated dirge of Fidele in Cymbeline:— 


, 


‘‘ Fear no more the heat o’ the sun,” etc. 


The Anglo-Saxon simplicity and directnessis as noticeable 
in this as in the passage before quoted. The allusion to the 
spider’s web that saved the life of Mohammed is delicate and 
beautiful, as well as very apt. 


We have endeavored to pursue the only course possible | 


in view of the many excellences and numerous defects in 
this poem. It is too faulty, by far, for unqualified praise, and 
contains too much that has more than ordinary worth to al- 
low us wholly to condemn it. It, therefore, remained for us 
only as far as our limits allow to show it as it is, neither 
forgetting its faults nor insensible to its excellence. 

Of the minor poems the volume contains, we have only 
space to call attention to the classic elegance of that which 
gives the story of Alectryon, and to the true spirit of the old 
English ballad which is shown in that entitled “ Wild Winds 


Whistle.” In these two poems the author shows genuine ap- | 


preciation of the beauty of Grecian mythology, as well as 
the simplicity of our early lyrics, 








DRAMA. 


THE METROPOLITAN STAGE. 


Tuk matter of public entertainments in a large city is always of 
vital importance. The Stage is one of our three great teachers, 
its copartners being the Pulpit and the Press: Taking the average 
attendance, in the winter season at least, the Stage will be found 
The fact that in our own 
city the regular and irregular theaters, concert halls, and circuses, 


to attract more hearers than the Pulpit. 


of the better sort, are attended by twenty thousand persons every 
week-day evening, or one hundred and twenty thousand per weck, 
sufficiently proves that the Stage should rank as we have indi- 
cated, and should be held accountable for the proper administra- 
tion of its office. 

We pass by the almost forgotten war between the Drama and 
the Church; both are institutions in fact, and bigotry is no less 
likely to destroy the former than is infidelity to shake the founda- 
tions of the Having, then, the Stage as a permanency 
among us, it is the plain duty of good citizens to make it worthy 
of its place, to keep it pure in tone and morals, to elevate its pro- 
fessors and its literature, so thut it shall be up to the standard 
of the age, and so that a visit to the theater will always be pro- 
ductive of instruction, or at the least of innocent enjoyment. 

Such is not the ¢ase now, and for many reasons, as, for instance : 
The greed of managers and their unfitness for their duties; the 


latter. 


vicious star system, whereby the histrionic profession is narrowed | 


into a questionable ability to play half a dozen select parts; the 
want of interest in their profession by the mass of artists who 
are doomed to hold up the hands of so-called stars who have not 
a tithe of the real ability of their despised “ supports ;”’ the eager- 
ness with which both managers and actors seize upon ‘sensa- 


tions,’’and conspire to turn the Stage into a beer-garden or a pot- | 


house as some low wave of public excitement may determine ; the 
same vitiated taste among writers for the Stage, who leave the 
walks of legitimate literature to pander to the spirit of the hour 
in comedies and burlesques made up of prize-ring and bar-room 
slang, indecent situations, persona] and insulting allusions, and 
that lowest of all clap-trap, political and partisan catch-words 
and senviment; and lastly the dereliction of the Press in not 
speaking the truth in honest independence of all these malfeas- 
ances—the Press which assumes so much and does so little— 
which should be the pioneer, yet loitefs behind the age—the “ in- 
dependent”’ Press that is sullenly silent or openly abusive until 
some manager tosses it double rations of advertising, when it re- 
ceives new light and many tongues, and performs. monkey-like 
genuflexions of adulation for ‘‘ the enterprising manager,”’ “‘ this 
popular and favorite house,” “the magnificent mise en scene,” 
** the gentlemanly box-keeper,” “‘ our friend the treasurer,’ “the 
attentive ushers,’ et cetera ad nauseam. 

We do not propose to discuss at length these reasons why the 
Stege is not up to a proper standard, but simply note them, and 


ask the reader to reflect a moment upon the character of the per- | 
. 


formances of late years offered to the people of this city, not only 
in the east side houses, where a rougher and more masculine ele- 
ment is in some degree excusable, but in the best and most pre- 
tentious of the Broadway theaters—each of which is claimed to 
be the “Old Drury” of America. Without special reference to 
the artists now performing, and without the slightest desire or in- 
tention to indicate any individual, we ask attention to the intel- 
lectual repast now served up and likely to be the standard dish 
until some day next year. The “Irish Drama’ and the “ Yankee 
Drama”’ are the twin monsters alluded to. That there might be 
an Irish Drama—nay, that there is—we do not deny ; but the enor- 
mity now in question is an affront to a people confessedly bril- 
liant, an insult to the country of Sheridan, Power, and Brougham. 
The irish Drama as now played assumes that the proper costume 
of a moral hero is dirty rags, a battered hat, and a cudgel; that 
laws were made expressly to be derided and violated, magistrates 
to be scoffed at, rich men to be robbed, felons to be shielded from 
justice, philanthropy to be held up to ridicule, whisky to be loved 
as something better than holy water, a fight to he the inévitable 
wind-up of a frolic, a battered head to be the escutcheon of cour- 
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. Such being 3 
the acting must be up to the level. To knock a justice over the 
head, throttle a man of sixty because he owns land, conspire 
against an innocent woman because she wears silk, shoot sheriff’s 
officers because they endeavor to do their duty, to get drunk at 
every opportunity--these are some of the examples for the rising 
generation set by the Irish Drama—examples fearfully improved 
by the very classes thus taught in the late riots in this city. Not 
to lose the legitimate effect of such lessons, they are enforced in 
language especially fitted to the purpose—a mixture of profanity 
|and vulgarity which would be ample reason for ejecting the 
| speaker from any well regulated public room in the city. If there 
| be any redeeming quality, we fail to see it, unless it be the feeble 
attempt at the close to bring about the old “vice punished and 
virtue rewarded”’ impression. 

That such performances are degrading, not to say disgracing 
the Stage, is as evident as the sun. The changed character of 
| the audiences show it ; the absence of our “solid men’’ and intel- 
| lectual women, and the filling of their seats by strangers from the 
| country and that nondescript class here known as ‘the boys,” 
| prove our position. Not that those persons would willingly assist 
| in degrading the Stage, but they know no responsibility in the 
| matter and care for none. The persons directly responsible are: 
| Iirst—The gree: y Manager who will open his house to such stuff ; 
| Second—The selfish Star or Stars who make such pieces their 
| stock in trade, and become good for no other line of acting (if 
| they ever were) ; Third—The People who bring their children to 
| see a drunken beast rolling about the stage, watch his indecent 


gestures, and listen to his profanity, when they, would resent such 





| action in a private house as an outrageous insult; Fouwrth--The 
Press whose critics, hovering around the flesh-pots of Egypt, are 
obliged to gauge their opinions by the column-rule, and dilute their 
| attempts at judgment by their probable eftect upon the cash-book 
| of the publisher. 
| The cognate Yankee Drama is even more offensive than the 
| Irish abomination: it has the vulgarity without the wit, the 
| exaggerated action without the fine scenery, the bad morals with- 
| out the tolerable music. We confess to a horror of that jumping, 
screeching hag known to the stage as the “‘ Yankee Girl.” No 
such animal ever existed, nor did ever mortal see any approach to 
it outside of a theater. It has no feature of Yankee character ; 
the dialect is a pure invention, the dress a grossly exaggerated 
pattern of an English fashion of the last century. As for the 
action, the nearest we can come to characterizing it is by saying 
that it is exactly what itshould notbe. The Yankee woman never 
talks through her nose; she never dresses in an outlandish man- 
ner; is never intrusive; is never ignorant (they have schools 
down East); is universally modest, retiring, shy of strangers, 
and, in spite of opinions to the contrary, is singularly reserved in 
asking questions, choosing to go without information rather than 
to appear illinformed. In short, Yankee women—taking old and 
young, rich and poor—are the best dressed, best informed, and 
best behaved class of the sex in the world. This frightful stage 
caricature is too gross to do much moral harm—a child ten years 
old can detect its falseness ; but for the sake of the Stage it ought 
to be driven off; it is very low and very vulgar; it amuses only 
the brainless ; it instructs no one ; it offends the eye and the ear; 
it degrades those who play it to the level of cireus-clowns and 
organ-monkeys ; and worst of all, it degrades the Stage. 
3ut enough for the present! We have written in no unkind 

spirit, but solely to call attention to the character of entertain- 
ments offered at first-class theaters in December, 1863, in the most 
wealthy and intelligent city on the continent. We do not set up 
for reformers, nor do we expect to fabricate revolutions. If we 
induce the men and women of New York who support these 
theaters to ask themselves if such stuff as the Irish and Yankee 
Drama is fit mental pabulum for their boys and girls, we shall 
have achieved all we desire. 
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ART. 


ART NOTHS. 





W. M. Rossetti writes as follows of Mr. Story’s latest works :— 
“Mr. Story has recently completed colossal statues of Judith 
invoking the sanction of God as she is about to slay Holofernes ; 
| of Saul under the influence of the Evil Spirit; and of Sappho 

abandoned, a seated figure. The European fame which this potent 
| and unconventional sculptor won at the International Exhibition, 
by his Cleopatra and Libyan Sibyl, will make lovers of art both 
cordial and critical at future public appearances.” 

A new Minirarny Painter, P. A. Protais, made his mark at 
| the Exposition of the Salon of 1863, in Paris. One of the most 
| eateate of English art critics, second only to Ruskin in point of 

knowledge of, and sympathy for art, pronounces his work to be 
‘* Military painting, for the first time with a tender, living, feeling 
| soul in it—military painting in which there is true pathos, and 
|not mere blood and horrors. Protais, out of the old 
| hopeless materials, and with exquisite good taste and moderation, 
has wrought something which touches all hearts.”’ The two pic- 
| tures sO moving in sentiment, so pleasing to the critic, are entitled 
| respectively, ** Morning before the Battle,’ and ‘“ Evening after 
the Combat.’’ Protais is said to have opened a new path in mili- 
| tary painting. ‘‘ He has discovered that the sublimity of battles 
| is neither in the smoke of gunpowder, nor in the fiash of steel, nor 
in the glare of madder-dyed breeches, but rather in the faces and 
feelings of the men.’’ In style, Protais’s work is “ modest and 
simple, without dash or bravura. . The most striking 
thing about his work is the timid, scared, anxious look of all the 
| young soldiers.” 
| Mr. Hamerron, an English art critic of great ability, writing 
of the pictures of the Salon of 1863, Paris, gives the following 
excellent art lesson in his critique on Auguste Bonheur : 

“It is within Bonheur’s power, if he were so minded, to become 
| very shortly the first landscape painter in France. . . . . It 
| is very interesting to compare this picture—Sheep on the coast of 

Brittany—with Hunt’s Strayed Sheep, a similar subject. Both 
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are artistic works, both quite sincere, and independent of conven- | 


| tionalism ; yet Bonheur’s looks trne, whereas Hunt’s looks false, and 
| we only believe in it after some thought and reasoning. When 
| artists are highly sensitive to color, they try, in England, to rival 
the brilliance of natural color; and as they cannot at the same time 
| give the natural light, their works look wrong—Hunt’s sunshine 
|} especially. The French principle may be stated in a sentence. 
| As you cannot give both the light and the colcr, you must subdue 
| your color just as frankly as you do your light, or else there will 
| be a discord between them. For true colors without the true light 
| will look false, whereas a scale of color cunningly adapted to your 

scale of light, will produce a result in reality more harmonious, 
|and apparently more true. There can be no question of 

the comparative effect of the two systems on the popular mind. 
Bonheur’s pictures please everybody—Hunt’s offended everybody at 
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i as an art, that its is simply to represent things 
as they appear, and not too scientifically as they are.” 

Gustave Paut Dore.—Dore exhibited at the Salon of 1863, 
Paris. The critic of the Fine Arts Quarterly Review writes of 
him thus: “He is a great and marvelous genius—a poet such as 
a nation produces once in a thousand years. He is the most im- 
aginative, the profoundest, the most productive poet that has ever 
sprung from the French race. 

“ His pictures are conceived simply as designs, and all pictures 
so conceived inevitably fail. A picture must be conceived from 
the first in color, so much form being added as will not destroy the 
color, and no more. When a real painter thinks of a new picture, 
it haunts his mind as a new assemblage of tints which grow into 
forms as he dwells upon them. Dore’s pictures are, of course, 
aiways very impressive, very great as inventions, but that is not 
enough. I am quite sure that when a new picture enters his head 
it takes the form of a design in black and white. Why not leave 
it so? 

Grrome, the great realist-painter of France, is spoken of as 
one who seems to have “all the good of English Pre-Raphaelit- 
ism’’ with none of its extravagance. He is as minute as Fictman 
Hunt himself, yet his detail, however marvelously studied, is 
always kept perfectly subordinate to the main purpose. 

Gat.ait, the Belgian artist, is engaged upon a picture of the 
Plague of Tournay, for which he declined an offer of five hundred 
pounds made by the Government. 

Axtist’s Funp Socrety Exarsition will close on Friday eve- 
ning ; on the following week, Monday evening, the pictures of the 
society will be sold at auction. The sale offers a fine chance for 
the purchase of meritorious works of art. Some of the pictures 
contributed are the best that have been exhibited. 

Govrit & Co.—A new collection of French pictures will be on 
exhibition and for sale in Goupil’s gallery next week. Among 
the collection just imported will be one of the finest works that 
we have ever had from the easel of E. Frere. 

Mr. Louis Lane.—Mr. Lang is about completing a full length 
portrait of a child, of unusual purity and freshness of color. 

Artist’s Recertions.—Preparations for oyr winter receptions 
are being made. The Artists’ Receptions Association have called 
a meeting of the members. The latter part of this month will 
give us the first of our most enjoyable and select reunions of the 
culture and beauty of the city. 





ART IN CHICAGO. 


In the year 1820 all that there was of Chicago, now a city of 
150,000 inhabitants, was contained in a block fort at the mouth 
of a very insignificant river, called the Chicago. The veteran 
Congressman, Joshua R. Giddings, told me once that, when a 
young man, he heard a story of a massacre at Chicago Fort. The 
name was new to him, as well as to the other gentlemen in his 
company, and curiosity led them to search for this Nova Terra on 
their maps. With considerable difficulty, the word Chicago was 
at last found on one of the maps, at the southern extremity of 
Lake Michigan, and that was Mr. Giddings’ first acquaintance 
with the Garden City of the West. 

The Fort (Dearborn, as it was called) contained a small gar- 
rison for the protection of the frontier, and under its guardian- 
ship a few traders came and settled. The Indians brought to the 
Fort their furry treasures, and carried away in exchange, the 
money and trinkets of the white trader. Within a few years the 
Fort has disappeared, but a careful observer will find in the heart 
of the city, a relic of it in one of its log buildings, standing in 
strange contrast with its modern surroundings of brick and stone. 
To-day, after the lapse of only forty years, Chicago is, with but 
two exceptions, the largest city west of the Alleghanies. It has 
the most numerous railroad connections, the largest elevators, the 
most extensive beef and pork-packing business, the greatest ship- 
ments of grain, and the flattest surface of any city of the United 
States ; and lately it has added another to its interesting features, 
and now boasts an Art Gallery. 1 should rather speak of it as a 
thing of the past, however, for the doors of this small Paradise 
are now closed. But for three weeks, we of this young city had 
the privilege of wandering through the alcoves, and tasting the 
rich fruits upon which you of older and richer cities feed continu- 
ally. The establishment of this Exposition was somewhat in this 
wise: The ladies who originated the great Fair for Soldiers, re- 
cently held in this city, conceived the idea of forming an Art Gal- 
lery as a source of profit to the cause. Canvassers waited upon 
the citizens, and requested them to lend their pictures for this ob- 
ject, meeting with complete success in almost every instance. 
Not more than two declined to let their paintings go, so that the 
collection may be considered a very fair exposition of the art trea- 
sures of the cit}. A fine hall in the theater building was obtained 
and fitted up with great taste, the only drawback being that light 
could not be admitted from above, and was obtained solely from 
side windows. The Exhibition opened the first day of the Fair 
with nearly three hundred paintings, and the pecuniary success of 
the undertaking may be inferred from the fact that one evening 
seven hundred tickets were taken at the door, exclpsive of season- 
tickets, which were about one-third of the whole. Seven thousand 
catalogues were sold during the first five days, and the profits from 
this sale alone were sufficient to defray all the expenses of the 
Exposition. 

There has been no extensive exhibition of this kind for five 
years, and a comparison of the number and quality of paintings 
in the present gallery with the number and quality of that of 1858, 
shows something of the growth in culture and the refinements of 
civilized life that has taken place. Of course many of the finest 
specimens in this collection were here five years ago, but there is 
a large number of new and valuable works of art that has come 
into possession of Chicago citizens during these years. The pic- 
tures of Mr. U. H. Crosby deserve especial mention, from the fact 
that they were entirely new to a majority of the visitors, and from 
one of the best collections in the city. It is greatly to be regretted 
that none of the pictures owned by Mr. James Robb were in the 
Exposition. He has decidedly the most rare and valuable collec- 
tion in Chicago, but was unwilling to trust it to a public exhi- 
bition. I also noticed the absence of Mr. Magie’s beautiful Statue 
of Nidia (by Mosier. I believe); but there were, to offset these 
wants, the exquisite companion pictures by Rossiter, “‘ Italy ” and 
‘‘ America,”’ a new tatue of “ Jephthah’s Daughter,” by Mosier, 
and the collections of Mr. Crosby, already mentioned. it was un- 
fortunate that so large a portion of the gallery should be devoted 
to the advertisement of Chicago artists. Of course, ail were de- 
lighted with the privilege of examining Mr. Healy’s portraits, but 
they only spoiled the visitor for the wretched failures, both in 
portraits and landseapes, of three or four city artists, whose works 





stared out painfully in the face from every wall. The delicate 
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in our Exposition. In 1836, Mr. Healy saw a young man sketch- 
ing a figure from a model, and was struck by the boldness of the 
outlines. Some years afterwards, when returning from the Louvre 
one afternoon, he saw in a colorer’s window a picture that attrac- 
ted his attention, and proved on inspection to be this subject that 
he had seen sketched. He inquired the price of the painting and 
the name of the artist. The former was about $300, and the lat- 
ter Couture. A friend of Mr. Healy’s immediately bought the 
piece—‘‘ The Two Philosophers ’’—and from it afterwards, Mr. H. 
made the copy that is now in this city. He had some curiosity to 
visit the artist and inquired his address, but the colorer, for some 
selfish considerations, preferred keeping his own counsels. How- 
ever, he finally gave the desired information, and Mr. H. called 
upon Couture, introducing himself by bringing to mind an inci- 
dent connected with their meeting in 1836. He told him of the 
sale of *‘ The Two Philosophers ’’ that he had so much admired, 
and the artist then said that he was at work upon another that he 
thought would be superior to the first. He immediately engaged 
it of him, and this is ‘‘ The Prodigal Son,’’ now owned by an as- 
sociation of citizens in Chicago. There was also in the Art Gal- 
lery a copy by Mons. Jinot of Couture’s famous “ Decline of the 
Roman Empire.”” I have described these incidents so fully be- 
cause Couture now stands at the head of French painters, and is 
considered by judges, not only the equal, but the superior of 
Delaroche or Delacroix. 

The pictures that perhaps received the most attention and se- 
cured the highest praise in the late Exhibition were by Culver- 
house, and of these, the three best are ‘‘ Procession of Monks,’’ 
‘*Moonlight on the Scheldt,’’ and ‘‘ Market Scene in Holland.” 
They are hight scenes, as are most of his pictures, and exhibit the 
peculiar effects of the blending of moonlight and candle-light. In 
the second of these, the glare of the ice is admirably expressed, 
and the dusky, swaying shadows of the skaters down the broad 
track of light, the sturdy, standing figures in the foreground, and 
the red haze of the lampelight gleaming out from the little booths 
on the side—all make up a most striking and beautiful picture. 
There are two South American scenes by Church, in that artist’s 
best style, that, in degree, revive the pleasure one remembers to 
have experienced from the “‘ Heart of the Andes.” 

Two pictures before mentioned, ‘‘ America” and ‘‘ Italy,” by 
Rossiter, deserve peculiar mention. Two female figures in strong 
contrast symbolize the two countries. The one, in the full flush 
of youthful hope, with clear blue eyes, bright fair face, as yet un- 
furrowed by any care, turned bravely upward, and a crown decked 
with stars resting lightly upon her waving hair—a truthful repre- 
sentation of our young country before these years of war had 
written such wrinkles upon her brow. “Italy” is @ totally differ- 
ent figure—dark hair, soft sad eyes cast hopelessly downward, a 
face worn by the sorrows and struggles of centuries, and an atti- 
tude expressive only of a life from which hope had long ago gone 
out. However, she stands in the dim, red light of evening twi- 
light, while America is bathed in the bright and joyous beams of 
the rising sun. One other specimen of Rossiter, ‘‘ Twilight in the 
Wilderness,”’ possesses great merit. 

There is a striking English landscape, with horses in the fore- 
ground, painted by Herring. It is entitled ‘Going to the Fair,” 
and was for some time hanging unfinished in the artist’s studio, 
but a few years ago it was completed, and found a purchaser in Mr. 
Nicagg of this city. There were two other paintings in the col- 
lection, the figures in which are said to be by Herring, but the land- 
scapes by Meadows and Williams. Williams had also a pretty 
view of Stoke Pogis Churchyard, in the Gallery. A scene en- 
titled “ Stratten Gap,’ Manchester, Vt., by A. B. Durand, took 
one very vividly to the Green Mountains that are so characteristic 
of, and give name to the State. Many unfamiliar with such 
scenery, who deem a mountain thickly wooded with green trees 
eyen to its summit an anomaly in nature, condemned the picture. 
I remember the same kind of criticism on one of Church’s autumn 
pictures as outdazzling nature in colors. But those fault-finders 
were no more familiar with the crimson hillsides of Massachu- 
setts than these with the green slopes of Vermont. Or, perhaps, in 
their homes, the autumn came every year, as it did only once in 
Killingly— . 

** Without the light of his majestic look, 
The wonder of the falling tongues of flame, 
The illumined pages of his Doom’s Day Book,” 





Besides this specimen of Vermont scenery, we had several of the 
New Hampshire woods and mountains by Cropsey, all having great 
merit. There was a charming view on the Hudson, by Kensett, 
and one equally good, I think, by Gifford. The water was natur- 
ally more conspicuous and perhaps more beautiful in the former, 
but the effect of a great shower of sunshine on a green hillside, in 
the latter, could scarcely be surpassed. Boutelle was represented 
by two fine forest scenes, Geo. L. Brown by two Italian scenes, 
Richards by two American landscapes, and Paul Weber by ‘“‘ Land- 
scape and Cattle,”’ a copy by the artist of his larger painting that 
has received so mach praise. ‘A Virginia Scene’ by Sontag re- 
warded careful observation and frequent visits. The soft haze of 
autumn resting over the water, and the gaily painted hillsides, are 
painted exquisitely. 

There were three fruit pictures by Geo. H. Hall, Muscatelle 
grapes, Fontignac grapes, and raspberries, that approach as near- 
ly to the perfection of nature as an artist’s hand can approach. The 
old stéry of the Greek painters could almost find a counter- 
part here, for a little child cried most bitterly one day because he 
could not seize the luscious fruit that tempted him. 

“ A School Examination” by Hideman, and two companion 
paintings, ‘Double Treat” and ‘Returned from the Fair,’’ 
by Kretzchmer, are capital. I believe the former has been exhibited 
in New York, and I think the latter must have been, as I have 
seen recently a smal] photograph of the ‘ Double Treat.’ The 
three attracted as much attention from the people as any pictures 
in the Gallery. There were also sinall but very excellent paint- 
ings by Jourdan, Guther, Fraer, Lemmens Vander Bruga, Buel, 
Vanseverdonk, Wanright, Wurst, Seignac. A picture of sheep, 
by Vanseverdonk, was peculiarly fine. All the last-named specimens, 
commencing with Sontag’s, belong to Mr. Crosby’s collection. 
Cranch was represented by two landscapes and Ropes by two 
Italian scenes that are not dissimilar in style andcoloring. There 
were also two highly colored Italian landscapes by Pastina. A 
view of the Hinter-See by” Leu, has marked excellences—the 
broken clouds in the background and the light sifting through and 
fgliing upon water being admirably painted., A landscape by 
Mrs, Geo, Higginson (daughter of Rev. Dr. Tyxg) scarcely does 
her full justice, 9s she has painted others far superior to this speci- 
men, She has developed great talent in iar kind 
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meadows, graceful elm-trees, quiet brooks, and gently slop- 
hills. There is, however, a vividness about the green that is 
almost excessive at times. 
In the line of portraits the gallery was peculiarly favored, 
many of Mr. Healy’s best specimens being upon the walls. There 
was the fine portrait of Dr. Orestes A. Bronson, with his noble 
‘* picturesque ’? head—a picture that received great praise when 
exhibited in New York last spring. The catalogue maker con- 
founded, from similarity of names, this illustrious Catholic scholar 
with a Tennessee refugee of some notoriety, and dubbed the picture 
‘Parson Brownson.” A spirited full length portrait of Tom 
Hoppin, the artist, has more life than any portrait I ever saw. 
This, with Dr. Bronson, and a beautiful picture of the late Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, are perhaps the best specimens of Mr. Hea- 
ly’s genius. There were others of great merit of Rosecrans, Gov. 
Yates, Gen. Fremont, Marshal Soult, Sully the artist, Douglass 
the artist’s two daughters, and a lively face of a Chicago lady— 
Miss Van Snyder. Of rare paintings, there were what profess to 
be originals, by Rembrandt, Van Harp, Tintoretto, Sassaferato, 
and many copies of famous old pictures. 
The only piece of statuary of great value was the Jephthah’s 
Daughter, by Mosier. It only arrived the day of the opening of 
the Fair, and was set up for the first time in the Art Gallery. 
A medallion portrait of an Albany lady, by Palmer, attracted 
some attention from the fame of the artist. All the pictures that 
Ihave named belong to private collections (save a few owned 
by the Association of Citizens), and considering the youthful age 
of Chicago, we feel justly proud of making so creditable a repre- 
sentation in the world of art. 





LITERARY NOTES. 





Ar no time since the commencement of the war has there been 
so great a demand for books as at present—a demand which- 
many of our publishers are unable to supply. The rage for Illus- 
trated Holiday Works has sensibly subsided, and books of a much 
better order, new and old, are once more in fashion. The ad- 
mirers of the former will have to content themselves this year 


with some of their old favorites which remain unsold on the 
publishers’ shelves; the general lover of literature will have a 
larger field to choose from, as may be seen by the following sum- 
mary of what some of our publishers are doing—a resumé of their 
latest announcements. . 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have in press, and will shortly pub- 
lish the following works: A Chronicle of England, from B.c. 
55 to a.p. 1485, Written and Iliustrated by James E. Doyle; 
Lights and Shadows of New York Picture Galleries, Forty Photo- 
graphs, by A. A. Turner, Selected and described by William 
Young; A Monograph of the Pittide, or Family of Ant-Thrushes, 
by Daniel Giraud Elliott, F.Z.S., ete.; Beautiful Leaved Plants, 
Being a description of the most beautiful leaved plants in culti- 
vation in this country, to which is added an extensive catalogue, 
byE. J. Lowe, F.R.A.5., ete., assisted by W. Howard, F.H.S.; 
The Wreath of Beauty, Edited by John R. G. Hassard; The 
Book of the Royal Horticultural Society, by Andrew Murray, Esq., 
F.L.S.; Cloud Crystals, A Snow-Flake Album, Collected and 
edited by a Lady. The above are Holiday Books such as the 
Messrs. Appleton generally publish at this season. Mr. Doyle, 
the author of the first, which is a small quarto, illustrated with 
eighty-one designs, engraved and printed in colors in the style of 
the Old Missals, is the well known comic artist, the illustrator of 
“The Foreign Tour of Brown, Jones, and Robinson,’ and at one 
time the chief feature of Punch. The second gives us a 
glimpse of the art treasures in the private collections of this city, 
forty specimens of which, mostly by foreign artists, are repro- 
duced in the work, and described by its editor, Mr. William 
Young, of the Albion, an honest and intelligent critic of art. 
A valuable as well as beautiful contribution to Ornithology is 
Mr. Elliott’s study of the Thrush family—a large folio, illustrated 
with thirty-two plates, which, in accuracy of drawing, and per- 
fection of coloring, have never been surpassed. Daintiest of all 
is the winter-album, a series of over two hundred snow-flakes, 
drawn from nature by a lady of Portland, and illustrated by the 
chaste fancies of the poets, who, as a body, are rather summer 
than winter singers. ‘The rest of the Messrs. Appleton’s new 
books are as follows: Round the Block, a new American Novel : 
Queen Mab, a new novel by Julia Kavanagh; An Introduction to 
Municipal Law, by John Norton Pomeroy, Councillor at Law; 
History of the World, from the Earliest Records to the Present 
Time, by Philip Smith, B.A.; Essays, Scientific, Political, and 
Speculative, by Herbert Spencer; Hints for Riflemen, by H. W. 8. 
Cleaveland; Pelayo, an Epic Poem of the Moorish Time, by Eliz- 
abeth Porter Beach; Life and Correspondence of Theodore Par- 
ker, by John Weiss; Keep a Good Heart, a story for the merry 
Christmas time, by Cousin Carrie; Thirty Other Poems, by Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant ; and Cyclopedia of C ial and Busi 
Anecdotes, illustrated -vith steel portraits and wood engravings, 
and to be published by subscription. 

Mr. Charles Scribner announces a new and enlarged edition of 
Dr. Holland’s unique and popular poem, Bitter-Sweet, with eighty 
illustrations by E. J. Whitney ; The School Girl’s Garland, a selec- 
tion of poetry adapted to different ages, by Mrs. C. M. Kirkland ; 
A History of Christian Doctrine, by the Rev. Wm. G. T. Shedd, 
D.D.; Work and Play, by the Rev. H. Bushnell, D.D.; Gilead, 
or the Vision of All Souls’ Hospital, an Allegory, by the Rev. 1. 
Hyatt Smith; and new editions of Ewbank’s Hydraulics; A 
Book of Public Prayer; My Father’s House, or the Heaven of the 
Bible, by the Rev. J. M. MacDonald, D.D.; Reveries of a Bach- 
elor, and Dream Life; and Timothy Titcomb’s Works. The most 
important of Mr. Scribner’s announcements are: A History of 
English Literature and of the English Language, from the Roman 
Conquest, by Prof. G. L. Craik ; and The Faderalist, a Collection 
of Essays, written iu favor of the new Constitution, as agreed 
upon by the Federal Convention, September 17, 1787, Printed 
from the Original Text, with a Historical Introduction and Notes, 
by Henry B. Dawson. We presume the History of Prof. Craik, 
which will be in two octavo volumes, is an enlargement of an 
earlier work by him on the same subject, published by Mr. 
Charles Knight, about twenty years ago, in one of his many 
series of books for popular reading. Be this as it may, however, 
we are certain that it is conscientiously done; that its criticisms, 
philological and literary, are just and able: and that its extracts, 
especially from the earlier writers, are copious and in good taste. 
For Mr. Dawson’s edition of The Faderalist—the text is that 
which the Authors printed to influence the. action of the People 
in the ratification of the Constitution by the State of New York. 
The Introduction embraces a review ‘of the political condition of 
New York in 1787; the causes which led to the preparation of the 
work ; the persons who wrote it; and the effect of its publication, 
with a bibliographical description of the several editions, as far 
as they have been found. The Notes will contain the various 
unauthorized changes which have been introduced from time to 
time in different editions of the work, with manuscript notes from 
copies formerly owned by General Hamilton, Mr. Madison, Mr. 
Jefferson, Mr. Fisher Ames, and-Ghancellor Kent. 
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Mr, J. G. Gregory announces three new Holiday Books: Christ- 






mas and Pictures, a collection of Carols, Lays, and De- 
scriptive Poems, relating to the festival of Christmas, Illustrated 
with numerous Engravings on wood from Drawings by famous 
Artists; Christ was Born on Christmas Day, A Carol, with Illus- 
trations, by John A. Hows; and The Vagabonds, by J. T. Trow- 
bridge, with Illustrations by F. O. C. Darley. He has also nearly 
ready four new children’s books: Little Bird Red and Little Bird 
Blue, a Tale of the Woods; The Pet Lamb, and other stories for 
our little friends ; The Illustrated Book of Songs, for little Boys 
and Girls; and the Story Book of Good and Great Men; all of 
which are illustrated. He also announces new editions of Mr. 
Bryant’s Forest Hymn; In the Woods ; Cooper Vignettes; Pages 
and Pictures; and “A Visit from St. Nicholas,’’ by Clement C. 
Moore ; the first two of which are illustrated by Mr. Hows, the 
remainder by Mr. Darley. 

Messrs. Sheldon & Co. announce the Christmas Stories of 
Dickens, a small quarto, with eight new illustrations from de- 
signs by Mr. Darley, and an illuminated title-page, designed by 
Mr. Hows; Husks, a new novel by Marion Harland; and a number 
of Juveniles, such as The Wars of the Colonies, by Jacob Abbott ; 
Children’s Sayings, by Caroline Hadley ; The Rose Morton Series, 
in five volumes ; and The Illuminated Book of Nursery Rhymes. 
They also issue new editions of Hallam’s Literature of Europe, 
Middle Ages, and Constitutional History; and of the Works of 
Charles Lamb. 


Mr. G. W. Carleton has in preparation a most unique volume 
on the Central Park, consisting of over fifty photographie views 
of its most picturesque localities, spacious walks and drives, de« 
licious bits of scenery, glimpses of water, bridges, etc., with a 
History and Description of the Park, from the pen of Mr. F. B. 
Perkins, of the Independent. Mr. Carleton also announces The 
Life of Julius Cesar, by Louis Napoleon, Translated from ad- 
vance sheets; Nepenthe, a new novel, by the author of ‘ Olie ;”” 
Light on Shadowed Paths, a new tale by T. S. Arthur; Red-Tape 
and Pigeon-Hole Generals, as seen in the Army of the Potomac ; 
and the second series of The Great Consummation, by Dr. John 
Cumming. 

Mr. G. P. Putnam will soon bring out an illustrated edition of 
Washington Irving’s Sketch Book, The Artists’ Edition, he calls 
it, from the great number of artists who have made designs for 
it, such masters of the brush and pencil as Leutze, Huntington. 
Kensett, Elliott, McEntee, Hennessy, Shuttuck, Colman, ete. 

They have entered con amore into Mr. Putnam’s desire to honor, 
so far as lies in art, the most delightfu! of al! Irving’s writings, 
and the result is a series of charming designs, and the most cred- 
itable specimen of wood-engraving ever published in America. 
Mr. Putnam has also in press, illustrated editions of Rip Van 
Winkle, and the Legend of Sleepy Hollow, besides new editions of 
the works of Irving, in twenty-two volumes; Irving’s Life of Wash- 
ington, in four volumes; The Writings of Thomas Hood, in six 
volumes; Bayard Taylor’s Writings, in ten volumes; R. B. Kim- 
ball’s Writings, in four volumes; The Rebellion Record, in six 
volumes; The Generals of the War, with our Naval Heroes, their 
Lives and their Victories; Picturesque Letters and Narratives of 
Soldiers in the Camp and the Field; Lyrics of Loyalty, Songs of 
the Soldiers, and Personal and Political Ballads of the War—a 
unique collection of poems in three dainty volumns, edited by Mr. 
Frank Moore, and to be bound in our national colors, ‘“ red, white, 
and blue.” 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers will shortly publish the Autobiog- 
raphy, Correspondence, etc., of Lyman Beecher, D.D., edited by 
Charles Beecher ; Mr. Wind and Madame Rain, by Paul de Mus- 
set, Translated by Emily Makepeace ; Five years of Prayer, with 
the Answers, by Samuel Ireneus Prime; The Boyhood of Martin 
Luther, by Henry Mayhew; A Popular Hand-Book of the New 
Testament, by George Cumming M‘Whorter ; Queens of Song, by 
Ellen Creathorne Clayton; Rachael Ray, a novel, by Anthony 
Trollope ; John Marchmont’s Legacy, a novel, by M. E. Braddon ; 
Mommsen’s History of Rome; Dyer’s History of Modern Eu- 
rope; Luttrell of Arran, by Charles Lever; and Caxtoniana, A 
Series of Essays on Life, Literature, and Manners, by Sir E. Bul- 
wer Lytton. 

Mr. Walter Low has in press a new novel, The Cross of Honor, 
by the author of ‘‘ The Small House in Piccadilly,” and The Nest 
at Washington, and other Poems, by John J. Pratt, a young Wes- 
tern poet who published a volume of verses a few years since in 
connection with Mr. W. D. Howells, our present Consul ins 
Venice. 

Mr. John Bradburn will at once publish the Battle-Fields of the 
South, from Bull Run to Fredericksburg, with Sketches of Con- 
federate Commanders and Gossip of the Camps, by an English 
Combatant, Lieutenant of Artillery on the Field Staff; and The 
Rival Volunteers, or The Black Plume Rifles, A Novel by Mrs. 
Mary A. Howe. 

Mr. Anson D. F. Randolph announces eight new juveniles: 
Little Threads, by the author of the Susy Books; One Hour a 
Week, by the author of Jesus on Earth; Precious Stones from 
Bible Mountains, by F. N. Zabriskie; General Frankie; Freder- 
ick Mortimer ; The Right Way; Lost and Found; and a new 
edition of Columbus and his Times, by Mrs. Bradford. 

Mr. D. Van Nostrand has in preparation Squadron Tactics 
under Steam, by Foxall A. Parker, Commander U.S, Navy. 

Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, of Boston, have nearly ready a new vol« 
ume of Poems, by Robert Browning; Looking Toward Sunset, by 
Mrs. Lydia Maria Child; an edition, in blue and gold, of Washing- 
ton Irving’s Sketch Book ; a choice quarto edition of Shakespeare's 
Sonnets ; Henry Ward Beecher in England, acollection of Speech- 
es and Addresses, delivered before English audiences; The Hill- 
yers and the Burtons, by Henry Kingsley; A New Work by the 
“Country Parson”; A Boy’s History of England, by Charles 
Kingsley ; a new volume of Sermons, by the late Frederick W. 
Robertson ; a new edition of Angel Voices; Daleth, or the Home- 
stead of the Nations, by Edward L. Clark; and two important 
contributions to American Biography in The Life and Letters of 
John Winthrop, by Robert C. Winthrop ; and the Life of William 
Hickling Prescott, by George Ticknor. 

Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, promise several valua- 
ble additions to our stock of good books, as, in the way of reprints 
of old English prose authors, Bacon’s Essays and Wisdom of 
the Ancients; Essays from Elizabethan Writers; Jeremy Tay- 
lor’s Rule and Exercise of Holy Living and Dying; Choice Mor- 
sels from Jeremy Tuylor; Selden’s Table Talk, with Notes by 
Singer; Fuller’s Holy and Profane State; More’s Utopia, and 
Bacon’s New Atlantis. They also announce in the way of class- 
ical translations, Plutarch’s Morals, edited by W. W. Goodwin; 
Epictetus, by Elizabeth Carter; The Golden Sentences of Pytha- 
goras; Seneca’s Morals; and Iamblichus, Life of Pythagoras, 
translated by Thomas Taylor. In poetry they announce new 
editions of Scott, Byron, Moore, Burns, Coleridge, Gray, Collins, 
Herbert, Keats, Milton, and Pope; and Choice Balleds, we pre- 
sume a selection from the excellent series edited by Prof. Childs, 
In History, American Loyalists, by Lorenzo Sabine ; Bancroft’s 
History of the United States, vol. ix.; Dictionary of the Bible, by 
William Smith, LL.D., vols. ii. and _ iii. ; tatroduetion and 
Early Progress of Cotton Manufactures in the United States; and 
a new edition of Sparks’ American Biography. In Law, Ameri- 
can Railway Cases, vol. iii. ¥ C. Smith and S. W. Bates ; 
Bishop on Criminal Procedure; Bishop on Marriage and Divorce; . 





Blackwell on Tax Titles, by E, H. Burnett; Daniel’s Chancery 





—— 
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Pleading and Practice; Gray’s Reports; and Marshall on Dama- 

. In the way of miscellaneous works, Scenes and Thoughts in 
Europe, by George H. Calvert, first and: second series; Hints for 
the Nursery, by Mrs. C. H. Hopkinson; Greenwood's Sermons of 
Cousclations; and anew and enlarged edition of Familiar Quota- 
tions. They also announce the first volume (which is the last) of 
Mr. Richard Grant White’s edition of Shakespeare, containing 
the Poems and the Life ; and Old Plays, chiefly from the Period of 
Marlow to Dryden, by James Russell Lowell. The latter we take 
to be the most important announcement of the year, in a purely 
literary point of view, in that it introduces the American reader 
to a field of letters not much cultivated in this country—that of 
scholarly and thoughtful criticism on the early masters of the 
English Drama. The best collections of the sort hitherto made 
are those of Dodsley and Dilke, and the dramatic reprints of the 
Shakespeare Society, which last, however, are rather antiquarian 
and philological than critical. The object of Prof. Lowell is not 
to supersede these collections by re-editing them, but to make a 
better collection by culling from them, and drawing fresh material 
from other and less known sources. The plays of Chapman, for 
instance, have never been reprinted, and we may doubtless look for 
one or more of them. Prof. Lowell will give a whole play from 
every author quoted (if he can find one good enough), and then the 
best passages of the others. His collection will be complete in 
ten volumes. 

Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., of Boston, will soon publish Dream- 
thorpe, a book of essays, by Alexander Smith; Cudjo’s Cave, a 
new novel by J. T. Trowbridge ; The Poetry of the Age of Fable, 
by Thomas Bullfinch ; a new work on Astronomy, by Prof. Tuttle, 
of Cambridge; Mary Evans, a new book for girls; and new edi- 
tions of The Legends of Charlemagne, The Age of Fable, and 
The Age of Chivalry, by Thomas Bullfinch; Neighbor Jackwood, 
by J. T. Trowbridge ; and several of these popular children’s books, 
The Bobbin Boy, The Printer Boy, The Drummer Boy, etc. 

Messrs. Walker, Wise & Co. have in press A Child’s History of 
the Rebellion, by William M. Thayer; Daniel, with its Apocry- 
phal additions, by Liecester A. Sawyer ; Life of Julius Caesar, by 
His Majesty Napoleon III., translated from early sheets; The Re- 
ligions before Christ, being an Introduction to the History of the 
first three Centuries of the Church, by Edmond de Pressense; and 
the History of France, from the Earliest Period to 1789, by Henri 
Martin. ‘his last work, which is translated by O. W. Wight, 
A.M., and Miss Mary L. Booth, received the Gobert Prize of ten 
thousand francs, in 1844, from the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles-Lettres, as the most learned, and in 1856 and 1859, from 
the French Academy, as the most eloguent work on the History of 
France. Its composition has occupied more than thirty years of 
the life of its author. It will be complete in seventeen volumes, 
the last of which will be an Analytical Index. 

Messrs. Gould & Lincoln have in press: Memorials of the War, 
embracing Anecdotes of Christian Bravery and Religious Faith in 
the Army, with Historical Notes, by Horatio B. Hackett, D.D.; 
Essays, Historical and Biographical, Political and Social, Literary 
and Scientific, by Hugh Miller; Liberal Education, or An Intro- 
duction to Study and Life in an American College, by George R. 
Bliss, Professor in the University of Lewisburg, Pa.; and The 
Ecclesiastical Law of Massachusetts, by Edward Buck. 

Messrs. Lee & Shepard have in preparation The Soldier Boy, 
or Jack Somers in the Army ; The Sailor Boy, or Jack Somers in 
the Navy; and In School or Out, or the Conquest of Richard 
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for importance; and a handsomer volume they never produced 
than this Life of Prescott, by Professor George Ticknor. Such a 
worthy tribute from one whose acquaintance with the historian 
began at school, whose intimacy lasted ever after, and whose ap- 
preciation was strengthened by his own kindred studies, is pro- 
perly put forth with every advantage of type, paper, and engrav- 
ing, that the art can furnish. This beautiful quarto volume allows 
us to understand better than before the obstacles that Prescott 
had to overcome in achieving his fame. We learn from it, that he 
was a bright, merry boy, who loved play better than work, but who 
would work well under sufficient inducement and penalties, and 
this, strange to say, was a characteristic through life. He liked to 
« loaf,” as he called his recreations among lighter books than his 
authorities ; and he was often at the necessity of imposing penal- 
ties on himself to keep him at his tasks—such as giving bonds to 
his amanuenses, even for such sums as a thousand dollars, of for- 
feiture in case a prescribed extent was not reached in a given time, 
We learn, too, that in his studies he showed an insurmountable 
aversion to the mathematics, a distaste he did not forget when he 


came to treat of Aztec astronomy in his “ Mexico ;’’ but he did 
have a fondness for fighting mock battles with bits of paper for 
troops, or among his fellows, cased in remnants of old armor. 
One might have augured then a future for him in the armies of 
the nation, rather than the boast of its literature. He was seven- 
teen when the painful accident to his eye occurred, and it is a mark 
of his Christian charity that the luckless inflicter of the injury 
afterwards reccived assistance from him in hours of trouble. But 
after all, perhaps the unfortunate one deserves well of us, for it 
brought down a young man, rushing rather wildly into life, into 
steadier habits, and to a determined purpose. The shock of that 
blow affected his health through life, and ultimately his remain- 
ing eye failed him as a result. He spent now a year or two 
abroad, and returning in 1817, when twenty-one, he made his first 
literary venture in an article for the North American, and it was 
refused by its editors. At twenty-four, he knew almost nothing 
of French, Spanish, and Italian literatures, and had bvt a smat- 
tering knowledge of the languages. Four years iater, hesat down 
to Spanish, and the next year, in 1825, he was revolving in his 
mind whether to choose a Roman or a Spanish subject for the 
work he was now determined to tndertake. ‘‘I will chew upon 
this matter, and decide this week,’’ he says, and ‘ Fernando and 
Isabella’? became his choice. While writing a long letter to Alex. 
H. Everett, then minister at Madrid, and explaining in it his 
wants of material which might be obtained in that city, he so 
oyertasked his remaining eye that thus, at the very outset, it failed 
him, and never was of more than partial use afterwards. His 
resolution for this theme was made the 19th of January, 1828, 
and he went to work at studying the subject, having for a reader 
Mr. George Lunt, the present editor of the ‘* Boston Courier.”’ 
He first put pen to paper at its actual composition Oct. 6, 1829, 
and ended the writing the 25th of June, 1836. For a year and a 
half he was stereotyping it, painfully correcting it, and it was 
published at Christmas, 1837. Up to 1860 there had been 17,731 
copies of it sold in this country and in England. It may be be- 
lieved that he was now better able to undertake his future works. 








Grant—three juveniles by Oliver Optic. 

Mr. William Veazie announces D’Isreali’s Amenities of Litera- 
ture. 

Mr. James Redpath will soon publish The Rose Family, a Fairy 
Tale, by L. M. Alcott. 

Messrs. Robert & Brothers have in press The Poems of T. K. 
Hervey ; and A Sister’s Bye-Hours, by Jean Ingelow, the young 
English poetess whose recent volume has placed her by the side 
of Airs. Browning. 

Mr. W. V.’Spencer will shortly publish Home Life, by T. F. W. 
Ware. . 

Messrs. Sever & Francis of Cambridge have in press three 
additions to their beautiful “Golden Treasury” series: The Book 
of Praise, from the best English Hymn Writers, Selected and Ar- 
ranged by Roundell Palmer; The Pilgrim’s Progress, with Stot- 
hard’s Illustrations ; and Dream Children, by the author of * Seven 
Little People and their Friends,”’ embellished by full page illustra- 
tions after White, with ornamental initials to eaeh story. The 
first of these volumes, which is probably the best collection ever 
made of the sacred poetry of England, is unique in its design, 
which is to free the hymns contained therein, and which repre- 
sent at their best the acknowledged masters of this species of 
writing, from the changes they have undergone at the hands of 
the various denominations who have adopted them in their Hymn 
Books ; in short, to give them just as they were written, which 
after all is only an act of justice to their writers. 

Mr. F. Leypoldt of Philadelphia will shortly publish Mendels- 
sokn’s Letters, second series, translated from the German by Lady 
Wallace; Musical Sketches, by Eliza Polko, translated from the 
German by Fanny Fuller; Wilhelm von Humboldt’s Letter to a 
Lady ; Chaucer's Legende of Goode Women, edited, with an in- 
troduction and notes, by Hiram Corson ; Sybelle, from the French 
of Octave Feuillet, by Fanny Fuller; Mademoiselle La Quintinie, 
from the French of George Sand, by M. A. Baillot; and The 
Romance of a Poor Young Man, from the French of Octave Feu- 
illet, by Henry J. Macdonald. The last three volumes belong to 
Mr, Leypoldt’s “ Foreign Library” series. He also announces the 
following illustrated works for the holidays :—Dante Album, Ten 
Photographs of Select Illustrations to Dante’s Inferno, by Gustave 
Dore; Dante Album, second series, Ten Photographs; Le Juif 
Errant, Thirteen of Gustave Dore’s Illustrations of “ The Wan- 
dering Jew ;” Atala Album, Twelve ray sa from Gustave 
Dore’s IJlustrations of Chateaubriand’s Atala; Perrault’s Sleeping 
Beauty in the Wood, with Six Photographs of Illustrations by 
Gustave Dore; Mother Goose from Germany; Mother Pitcher’s 
Poems for Little People; and the Legends of the Birds, by 
Charles Godfrey Leland, with Lithographs in Colors by F. Moras. 


He had practised his memory, so that he ‘frequently kept sixty 
pages in mind for several days.’ Dependence on others for his 
reading had perfected him in habits of punctuality. precision, and 
reliableness. But such exactness never manifested itself in sharp 
Knes of character. He was always mild, cheerful, and never 
spoke a harsh word to his secretaries. In his family he was genial, 
loved a pun, ever open and affectionate. His next project was a 
life of Moliére, and he had made a collection of books for the 
purpose, but they were never used, but transferred subsequently to 
his friend Ticknor, and now rest in the Boston Public Library for 
the benefit of some coming biographer of the French comedian 
After a similar preparation as in the case of his first werk, he 
gave four years to the composition of his “‘ Mexico,” and a sale of 
5,000 copies followed within four months of its publication, in 
December, 1843. The world knows how filled were the subse- 
quent years down to his death in 1859. 

The same publishers have bestowed great pains on the prepara- 
tion of an octavo volume on Egypt, to be entitled ‘‘ Daleth, or The 
Homestead of the Nations,”’ by Edward L. Clark. Itis the result 
of this gentleman’s sojourn in that land, from which he brought 
numerous drawings aod illustrations, and they have been engraved 
on stone (in colors) and wood with considerable care, and are lav- 
ishly introduced. The work reads like the result of patiently 
summing the existing knowledge upon the subject. It is neither 
crude from want of digestion, nor cumbrous from a richness of 
detail. 

Still the same imprint stands upon the title page of the “ Life 
and Letters of John Winthrop,”’ a valuable contribution to our 
New England history, which the first governor’s descendant, the 
Robert C. Winthrop of our day, is soon to give to the pub- 
lic. This gentleman visited Groton, the old seat of his ancestors, 
in England, in 1847, lingered about the site of their old mansion, 
worshiped in the same church that they did, and hung over their 
tomb. He was again there in 1859-60, and having acquired large 
manuscript material, he has occupied the last few years in prepar- 
ing this volume. As a picture of early life in New England, and 
as an addition to a knowledge of her history in the beginning, 
this will be the most valuable work for many years. It will serve 
as a digest of the great quantity of material scattered through 
some of the volumes of the Massachusetts Historical Society's 
collection. The opening article of the January number of the 
Atlantic will be a review of the work from these advanced sheets. 

I have just been running over, too, the a of a new 
edition from the same house, of “ Angel Voices, or words of 
council for overcoming the world.’ The former edition had a 
good success, and large additions make this one preferable. It is 
to be h a ly A 

















Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. have nearly ready Outlines of 
the Chief Camp Diseases of the United States Armies, as Ob- 
served during the Present War, by Joseph Janvier Woodward, 
M.D.; Mayhew’s Ilustrated Horse Management, a Complete 
Treatise of the Grooming of Horses, the Construction of Stalls, 
and Stabie Management, &c., &c., by Edward Mahew, M.R.C.V.S. 
The Law of Dower, embracing the Common Law and the 
Statutory Provisions and JudiciaigDecisions of England and the 
several United States on that subject, by C. H. Scribner, attor- 
ney at law; Held in Bondage ; or, Granville de Vigne; the True 
Character of the Gentleman, by Francis Lieber; and a new 
Romance by Miss Augusta G. Evans, the author of “ Beulah.” 

Messrs. Murphy & Co. of Baltimore have nearly ready The 
Flower Garden, a Collection of Short Tales and Historical 
Sketehes, from the French of Emile Souvestre, by S. I. Donaldson : 
and Materza) Instincts, or, Love, by J. M. Toney, M.D. 


BOSTON. 
Boston, December, 1863. 
A emer of works, in the advanced sheets, are before me, sug- 
gestive of valuable acquisitions to our literature during the com- 
ing winter months. Ticknor & Fields’ imprint comes foremost 








x 
| Raphael’s Madonnas for a vignette. The selections are varied 
| from one hundred and seventy-five different sources, and strung 
with a delicate appreciation of their interdependence. 

Here is quite a different book which the public will have in a 
week or two. Boston has, in common with less Puritanic quarters, 
several of that race of clergymen whom we can best designate by 
borrowing an epithet from trade, and denominate stirring minis- 
ters. They are of the class pre-eminently preachers rather than 
pastors, whose sermons no longer edify in the old-fashioned way 
but tell. It seems to be a necessity that they shall be handsome 
men, have fine choirs in their galleries, flowers on their desks, 
young men and women in their pews, and their texts advertised 
of a Saturday night. Such a one is the Reverend George H. Hep- 


because he has not | ses who ad him here. Like 
others of his class, he felt a belligerent impulse at the outbreak of 
the rebellion, and finally, with the God-speed of his people, went 
out to New Orleans as a chaplain of one of our Massachusetts 
regiments., He carried his stirring propensities into the army ; he 
found his chaplaincy too tame, and donning the shoulder-straps of 
a lieutenant in a negro regiment, he was put upon Gen. Bank’s 
staff, and thence detailed to inaugurate among the planters a sys- 
tem of psid laborfor the blacks freed by the preciamation. Hav- 
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worth, and if his reputation has not reached New York, it is not Grey: 
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ing gone about the task, note-book in hand, he returned to his 
people in, August last, prepared to put to press a book with the 
stirring title of ‘‘ The Whip, Hoe, and Sword,” under the imprint 
of Walker, Wise & Co. The book is one that claims forebear- 
ance and consideration. To speak of its demerits, it is slenderly 
constructed, not always lucid in style, hasty in generalizations, 
and amplified with seeming revelations that are no nearer to-day 
than they were when Dr. Joh roclaimed patriotism to be the 
last refuge of a scoundrel. To speak of the disappointments it 
brings, one may search in vain throughout its pages for any- 
thing like disclosures of the proces ‘yy which that fundamental 
change in Southern labor was tobe a. zomplished, or in but a vague 
paragraph of its actual results. In understanding the merits of 
the book, we must comprehend he sides with the dominant party 
of the country, that he finds no good in slavery, and is thankful 
for the decree of manumission. Remember this, and we under- 
stand his earnestness. He writes truthfully, or he means to. He 
went among the plantations to see and to learn; and he tells us 
what he saw and learned in every part of the valley from Baton 
Rouge to the Passes. His evidence is that of a man who dogs 
not mean to be deceived, and his narration is a record that the 
historian of the Gulf Department in coming years will gladly use 
as the experience of a vigilant and earnest seeker among the ameni- 
ties and pollutions of war. One paity will find much to fortify their 
position in his testimony, and the other must acknowledge a man- 
liness and heartiness though they would impugn his assertions. 

Quite as as earnest a follower of the war is this other clergy- 
man, though a very different stamp of man, whose Poems the 
church publishers, E. P, Dalton & Co., are to give us shortly in 
a handsome little volume from the Cambridge press. Rev. Robert 
Lowell’s became a favorite name with the publication of his 
‘‘ New Priest in Conception Bay,”’ and the initial edition of his 
verse, put forth three or four years ago, is largely augmented in 
this forthcoming one. He writes with a poetic feeling, his birth- 
right ; but if we compare his “Relief of Lucknow” with Whit- 
tier’s verses on the same subject, or his stanzas on the gallant 
Cumberland with Longfellow’s, any one can understand the 
superior art of the more practiced metrists. His fervor, however, 
in his religious poems stands in place of much that might be 
deemed meretricious if too artful. 

The same publishers have also put before me the sheets of a new 
‘* Life of Archbishop Laud,” written by John N. Norton, a clergy- 
man in Kentucky, who has dedicated the tasteful little volume to 
Dr. Coxe of your city. It is the work of a thorough churchman 
who has little sympathy with the Puritan principle. His esti- 
mate of Laud is a medium one, neither so severe as Macaulay nor 
Wallam have been ; more favorable perhaps than Disraeli’s if not so 
warmly in his praise as Eliot Warburton’s and Southey’s. It will 
be the only biography of him ever printed in America, and worthy 
of preservation. 

Rarity is not characteristic of another volume from the same 
press. The popularity of Thomas & Kempis’ famous book is con- 
sidered the most marvelous bibliographical fact on record. It was 
produced before the invention of printing, and so we know little 
of its success during the half-century preceding that era; but it 
has been estimated that since it was first put in type there have 
been 2,000 editions of the original Latin, and 1,000 in French. 
There are some sixty different French versions, thirty Italian, and 
eighteen or twenty in English. The present edition follows the 
last Oxford imprint, and makes a very handsome addition to the 
innumerable styles that are, or have been, in the market. 

_ Before this is read, probably Gould and Lincoln will have 
issued Dr. Peabody’s Lowell lectures, ‘Christianity the Religion 
of Nature.’ The institute before which these were delivered is 
obliged by the will of its founder to include in its courses of lec- 
tures, at stated intervals, one of such a character as the present, 
and these are not the first of similar courses that have passed into 
permanent literature. Dr. Peabody does not claim as original the 
conception of Christianity as coincident with: he Religion of 
Nature; but he says he is not aware that precisely this line of 
proof or defense has been adopted in any formal treatise on the ev- 
idences of Christianity. The author has had too muchexperience 
in the wide field of periodical literature to fail to bring to so 
serious a subject as this such aptness.of illustration and anologies 
from life and science as serve to make the volume a useful one to 
the general reader. I notice he refers with admiration to Profes- 
sor Norton’s ‘‘Genuineness of the Gospels,” and he is doubtless 
well content to leave the management of the Nort: American Re 

view (after ten years’ devotion to it himself) to that theologian’s 
son, Charles Eliot Norton, who with the new year is to be associated 
with Prof. Lowell in the task. 

I learn from Tilton & Co. that they will soon publish a new 
novel by J. T. Trowbridge. It is now seven years since ‘“ Neigh- 
bor Jackwood’’ gave this novelist a name, and that the scene of 
““Cudjo’s Cave ”’ is laid in East Tennessee, the home of Brownlow, 
is significant of a stirring warrative. Alexander Smith’s name as 
an English poet is somewhat older, and from the abuse that he 
got through the London Atheneum, to the ecstatic praise that 
was awarded him in other quarters, there is a wide interval which 
has been filled by every grade of opinion. What he has written, 
however, has been brought up, and I believe his last work, ‘“‘ Dream- 
thorpe,” is having his old suecess in England. At all eveuts the 
Messrs. Tilton are going to tempt the American public with a fine 
edition of it very soon, as well as with another volume by Thomas 
Bullfinch, a kind of sequel to his ‘‘ Age of Fable’ which has 
gained so much commendation in high quarters, to be called 
“The Poetry of the Age of Fable,’’ which the publishers have 
been at pains to get illustrated in England. 

Little, Brown & Co. have in press an interesting work, ‘‘ The U. 
S. Sanitary Commission,”’ compiled from documents and private 
papers. This book was written in aid of the Boston Pair for the 
U.S. S.C., Dec. 14, 1863. It does not originate with the com- 
mission nor with any of its officers, but it is written by one who 
has served with the commission from the first, and who may claim 


to comprehend its purposes and to relate its facts with ac- 
curacy. Ww. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


D. Appteton & Co.—Cloud Crystals, a Snow-Flake Album; At Home and 
Abroad, Mrs. Manners ; Pleasure and Profit, Mrs. Manners; The Pet Bird, 
Cousin Alice; Keep a Good Heart, Cousin Carrie; Round the Block ; History 
of the Romans under the Empire, Charles Merivale, B.D. ; United States Postal 
Guide; Railway and Steam Navigation Guide. 


Hanrex & Brotarrs.—The Sioux War and Massacre of 1862 and 1863, J. ¥. 
D. Heard; Roundabout Papers, W. M. ‘Thackeray; French Grammar, William 
I, Knapp ; French Reading Book, William I. Knapp. 


Cuagstes ScRIBNER.—My Farm at Edgeworth, Donald G. Mitchell ; Letters to 
the Joneses, Dr. J. G. Holland. 2 


Sazipon & Co.—Husks, Marion Harland. 
Joux Brapsven.—Breakfast in Bed, George A. Sala; Good Society, Mrs 
—. Sa aie of Monmouth, and Other Poems, EB. C. Stedman 
geogepheal Satay Ws Eo Gage’ Sry of My Career Meanie Betas 
Heelship or Christ, Hugh Miller. ; , 
Baawer & Tiestox.—Intellectual Philosophy, Hubbard Winslow, D.D. 
T. B. Pergrson & Broratzs.—The y Match, Mrs. Wood ; 


Runawa: 
Ernest Linwood, Caroline Lee Hentz ; The Days of Shoddy, Henry b 


























A. S. Bangs & Bran.-The Political Manual, Edward D. Mansfeld, 
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A TREATISE ON CATARRH. 


BY 
DR. ROWE, OF 49 CONCORD ST., BROOKLYN’ 


ITS CAUSES-- PERNICIOUS EFFECTS ON THE 
SYSTEM—WHERE LOCATED=HOW TREATED 
HERETOFORE — DISEASES WHICH IT PRO- 
DUCES—FATAL CONSEQUENCES OF NEG- 
LECTING IT. 
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Or all diseases there is none more prevalent, deleteri- 
ous, and yet more neglected than Catarrh. Few realise 
the fatal consequences of neglecting it, and consequently 
are cognizant of how many diseases to which it is in” 
ducive. It is truly surprising that of a disease so pre_ 
valent, and exercising such pernicious effects on the 
system, so little should be known by both professiona} 


and non-professional. It is much to be regretted that 
the Medical Faculty should have paid so little attention 
to it, or otherwise much suffering and undoubtedly many 
might have been saved from a premature grave. But 
nevertheless it is a fact that cannot be denied, hundreds, 
yes, thousands being living witnesses to this fact, and 
how many that are gone none can tell. In consequence 
of their total ignorance of it, and exerting themselves in 
no way to gain more information on the subject, hund- 
reds of nostrums, in the shape of snuffs, have sprung up 
like mushrooms, as the panacea for the disease in all its 
stages ; and worse than this, these very snuffs have been 
recommended by physicians. Not willing to admit their 
ignorance of the disease, the patient is dismissed when 
applying for aid with the answer that ‘‘Catarrh can 
never be cured.” Try a little snuff says one, a little fine 
salt and sugar, says another, snuff up a little cold water, 
saysathird. If these remedies are not prescribed, it is 
either neuralgia or the effects of a‘cold, which will soon 
wear away. Alas! how many there are that wear away 
before the cold does! Being a regular Physician myself, 
and at one time a general Practitioner, nothing disrespect- 
ful is intended to the general practitioner, as feeling that 
their services are but too little appreciated, it would be 
foreign to my object to wish to make the slighest imputa- 
tion ; but in a work like this, where the health, comfort, 
and even lives of thousands are at stake, it is not only 
impossible to avoid, but absolutely necessary to criticise, 
even though it be harshly. It will be seen from this, 
that really nothing that could be beneficial has been 
done. Consequently, there are many that believe that 
the disease can never be cured ; added to which, their 
having. been told by those in whom they naturally placed 
confidence, that ‘* Catarrh can never be cured,” has 
tended to make them more positive in their opinions. It 
must be remembered by such that this is a progressive 
age. Science has made, and is making, gigantic strides. 

any things that could not be done when they were boys, 
and which, had one hinted of being ultimately done, 
would have brought down the ridicule of those before 
‘whom he should have been so foolhardy as to venture the 
‘assertion, have been plished. The sci s of both 
Medicine and Surgery have not been bebindhand, but 
have kept pace with the other branches of science. How 
many operations in by-gone times, now performed with 
facility and success, were then looked on as not only im- 

racticable, but absolutely impossible. Why, then, may 
Phot ask, should not imore have been learned of Catarrh, 
and an effectual method of treating it? 

Catarrh, in many instances. is caused from a violent 
cold which has been neglected, thereby leaving the 
glands and membrane in an irritated and inflamed state 
—the discharge which is hawked up from the throat, or 
blown from the nose, and sometimes both, being the 
natural consequence of it. Again, it is produced from 
scarlet fever and measles, these diseases leaving the same 
effects as cold. 

At its commengement its seatisin the mucous mem- 
brane of the nose. but to show how it exerts such a per- 
nicious influence on the general system and extends itself 
to so many important organs, a short description of that 
membrane is requisite. 

The gastro-pulmonary mucous membrane commences 
at the edge of the lips and nostrils, proceeds through the 
nose and mouth to the throat, from whence it is con- 
tinued throughout the whole length of the alimentary 
canal to the termination of the intestines, and also along 
the windpipe and its various divisions, as far as the air- 
cells of the lungs, to which it affords a lining. From the 
nose the membrane extends through the tear-passage 
until, under the name of conjunctiva, it is spread over 
the forepart of the eyeball and inside the eyelids, 

Other offsets from the nose line the frontal maxillary, 

thmoidal, and sphenoidal sinuses (small cavities situated 
in the bones bearing the same name). A prolougation 
extends through the Eustachian tubes to line that pas- 
sage and the tympanum, or middle ear. 

ery many that have it in its incipient stages are not 
cognizant of it. thinking that they are suffering from a 
severe cold. To these a general description of the symp- 
toms of it will be of advantage. It produces a feeling of 
uneasiness, heat, and stiffness of the nostrils, which are 
often closed on one or both sides, caused by the thiéken- 
ing of the membrane from inflammation ; soon a thin, 
watery discharge commences, excoriating that part of the 
skin with which it comes in contact. If the disease is 
not checked then, the discharge soon becomes thick and 
purulent, of a greenish yellow color, sometimes tinged 
with blood, with an odor more or less disagreeable and 
sometimes very offensive. The breath of the patient 
becomes so revoltingly offensive as to isolate him from 
society, and renders him an object of disgust to himself. 
The discharge frequently drops down the throat, and has 
to be hawked up in order to obtain relief—the senses of 
smell and taste become greatly impaired, and sometimes 
entirely lost—a distressing headache makes it appearance 
as the frontal sinuses become involved, and neuralgic 
pain in the face and head, as soon as the other sinuses be- 
come affected. At night sleep is often interrupted, asensa- 
tion of dryness in the mouth and throat, thirst and fever- 
ness ¢ lly being produced. In the morning a coated 
tongue and a disagreeable taste in the mouth are frequent, 
as also dizziness. Some persons become very drowsy, 
more especially during the day aftereating. After a time 
the memory is impaired, a restless, nervous feeling accom- 
— it—seriously affecting close application to study ; 
2 short, a general restless of the mind. Many are dis- 
posed to be costive. If inflammation extends through 
the tear-passage to the eye, and inflames that organ, it 
causes the tears to overflow upon the slightest irritation 
or exposure, Ope what is generally called ‘‘ Weep- 
ing Eye.” If it extends through the Eustachian tubes 
to the middle ear, the hearing becomes more or less im- 
psired ; if it extends down the throat, it gives rise to 
dyspepsia, bronchitis, and to consumption. The experi- 
ence and investigations of the greatest savans in medical 
science have established the fact that iu fully two-thirds 
of the cases of consumption it commences by infiamma- 
tion and ulceration of the air passages. It must be re- 
membered that the best and only cure of consumption is 
its prevention. 

Procrastination is in this as in other cases, dangerous. 
Many a disease incurable from having been neg- 
lected too long. Humanly speaking, many that have 
died of consumption, which commenced as catarrh, 
might be now living had their cases had proper attention 
at the commencement, or before ithad gone too far. Dis- 
eases are like children, gd so gradually that persons 
are not aware how much they have increased until they 
are made aware of it by their failing health and gradual 
4ecline. Then they see that ng must be done. 
They have awakened at last to their condition, in many 
instances too late. The silent warnings they have not 
heeded ; then they see their folly, and have to pay the 
penalty. It is customary with many—how often have I 
not heard them say it—my mother, or my father, or some 
friend had catarra, but it never injured their health. To 
them it did not seem to, but it must have to a certain ex- 
tent, though not materially. Did it never occur to such 
that these persons, though their constitutions were so 
vigorous as to resist the effect of the disease, yet that it 
was liable at any time from any irritating cause to have 

d an agg d form, and to have terminated 
fatally? One question may be asked How do you 
know you have the same constitution, or that you will 
be so fortunate ? who will tell 

"t appear to in- 














There are 
you: It never troubles me mueh and 


THE ROUND TABLE.’ 





Sure my health. It must be remembered that catarrh 
after its acute stage, rently scems not to increase, 
but insidious as its —consumption—it is never- 


theless growing worse. It is customary with children to 
oui 


imagine that they will tgrow’’ it, Never was a 
po mistake. On the contrary, if grows with the 
child. 

Reference having been made to the various modes of 
treatment of the disease heretofore, it is only necessary 
to say that not one of them can have the slightest bene- 
ficial effect, but on the contrary, the most décidedly per- 
nicious effects, with the exception of cold water, which 
only cleanses, Lae gong | no curative influence init. It 
neither does nor harm, affording at the most but 
temporary relief. Experience has proved to me that 
snuffs most decidedly make the disease worse, as they 
increase the inflammation. The only thing that can be 
said in their favor is, that they clear the nostrils when 
obstructed, which, however, soon fill again, caused by 
the inflammation they produce. Any man that reasons 
must see that they cannot exercise a curative influence. 
I would strongly advise any one to rather suffer the in- 
convenience than to pay so dearly for so short relief. It 
would be much better to snuff up a little tepid water 
when the nostrils"are so obstructed as to inconvenience 
breathing, as it will be found to give relief and though 
really not benefiting the disease, yet will do no harm. 
In regard to snuffing up salt, and even camphor, which 
has been recommended by physicians, I can only a it is 
a barbarous idea, and one calculated todo harm. I have 
known of cases where persons have lost their sense of 
smell entirely beyond recovery from this barbarous ap- 
Hreesees any cases of polypus are caused from this 

arsh remedy, if remedy it can be called. Ihave seen 
tases where *‘ Syrups” have been used to cleanse it from 
the blood, as is supposed. It is true there are many 
cases where it has so diffused itself over the system as to 
render medicines internally necessary to eradicate its in- 
jurious effects, but they must always be used in connec- 
tion with local treatment, else it is like trying to stop a 
stream by damming it in the middle, There are many 
cases of Catarrh in which the disease can only be checked 
and prevented from growing worse, at the same time re- 
moving the disagreeable effects of it, but not eradicating 
it entirely from the system, while there are other appar- 
ently bad cases that can be entirely cured, and like 
all diseases, there are others that have gone too far for 
medical aid. I once had a most distressing case—that of 
a lady, the mother of five children, who had lost the 
roof of her mouth from the disease, consequently her 
speech was co impaired that it was almost impossible to 
understand her even by the utmost trying. I never wit- 
nessed a more distressing scene than when I had to tell 
her nothing could be done for her. With tears in her 
eyes she besought me to try to do something for her. 
“Oh!” said she, ‘‘to think that I cannot wake my 
children understand me when I speak to them.” Poly- 
pus in the nose is frequently caused from Catarrh. I 
was once consulted by a young lady of about twenty 
years of age, who had been afilicted for many years 
with Catarrh, though neither she nor her parents were 
aware that it was Catarrh. The disease had gradually 
grown worse, her throat becoming affected from the mu- 
cus falling into it. She had been under the care of 
several physicians, some of whom treated her for bron- 
chitis, while others treated her for consumption. Grad- 
ually the disease increased until at last the nostrils be- 
came obstructed so as to render breathing through them 
impossible. Respiration gradually became more and more 
difficult by her mouth, until it got so that she @buld 
scarcely breathe, the polypus which had obstructed the 
nostrils having pressed on the soft palate and into the 
pharynx, causing the obgfruction in respiration, as also 
deglutition. In this case, an operation would have been 
necessary to remove the polypus. keer = the operation 
itself could have betn performed successfully, she had been 
so reduced by the disease that she could not have lived 
through the operation. Feeling that to be the case, I 
advised the father and mother not to have it performed. 
She died in a few days afterwards, having strangled. An 
exactly similar case, but one more fortunate, was that of 
a gentleman about thirty-five, on whom I operated 
successfully. His was equally as bad a case, with the 
exception that his constitution, once a very vigorous one, 
had been able to resist the effects of the disease sufficient- 
ly to enable him to bear the operation. After the poly- 
pus was removed he was placed under treatment for 
catarrh, and entirely cured. 





PURE OLD BOURBON WHISKY, 
FOR MEDICAL AND FAMILY USE. 
CIRCULAR TO PHYSICIANS AND OTHERS. 


Lovisvittg, Ky., Jan. 1, 1862. 
The undersigned respectfully calls the attention of the 
Medical Faculty of the United States, to the following 
correspondence between a number of the most respect- 
able and influential physicians of New York and Brook- 
lyu, and the writer. 
WM. T. CUTTER, Jr. 


. New Yoru, May 1], 1861. 
Ma. Wa. T. Ccrrer, Ja., Louisville, Ky., 

Dear Sin,—The great difficulty experienced in pro- 
curing Brandy sufficiently pure for medicinal purposes, 
has induced many of the physicians of this vicinity to 
adopt Bourbon Whisky as a substitute, both in the 
hospitals and private practice ; and, sluce the latter has 
come into such general use, we have reason to believe 
that a great deal now sold is of very inferior quality. 

Presuming that your residence in the vicinity of the 
manufacturers of Whisky in Kentucky, as well as your 
skill as a chemist, will enable you to select a reliable 
article, and having full confidence in your integrity, 
we are led to inquire whether you will not aid us in 
having this market supplied, through an Agency, with 
the best quality of Pure Old Bourbon Whisky for the 
use of the sick. 

We are, very respectfully, sir, yours truly, 

VALENTINE MOTT, 

WILLARD PARKER, M.D., 

JO. C. HUTCHISON, M.D., 

AUSTIN FLINT, M.D., 

C. L. MITCHELL, M.D., 

FRANK H. HAMILTON, M.D., 

DeWITT C. ENOS, M.D., 

R. OGDEN DOREMUS, M.D., 

E. N. CHAPMAN, M.D., Prof. of 
ene 

JAMES W. WOOD, M.D., Brooklyn. 

W. C. P. BAYLIS, Pharmaceutist, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Lovrsvitiz, Ky., July 31, 1861. 
Dre. VALENTINE Morr. “ILLARD PARKER, AND OTHRRS: 
Guyr_exrn :—Your ietter of May Ist has been received. 
In accordance with your wishes, I have made arrange- 
ments to supply your city and vicinity with a pure 
article of copper-distilled Bourbon Whisky, which I 
trust will fully meet the requirements of your letter. 
All orders ressed to Mr. John M. Carter (late 
he 4 and Apothecary of this city), now of New 
York, 176 Washington st., will be promptly attended to. 
Thanking you for your kind expressions of confidence, 
etc. 
: I remain, very respectfuliy, yours truly, 
WM. T. CUTTER, Jr. 
Persons may rely upon getting a perfectly pure article 
of Copper Distilled Bourbon Co., nom Whisky, as it is 
purchased only from the distillers in that county. For 
sale in any quantity. 
JOHN M. CARTER, Agent, 
No, 176 Washington st., bet. Cortlandt and Dey sts, 
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; G. W. Clark, Cleveland; Jobn 
Loughran, Williamsburg. 














MOTHERS! MOTHERS!! 
MOTHERS!!! 


Don’t fail to Procure 
MRS. .WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


This Valuable Preparation is the prescription of one of 
the best Female Physicians and Nurses in the United 
States, and has been used for Thirty Years with never- 
failing safety and success by millions of mothers and 
children, from the feeble infant of one year old to the 
adult. It not only relieves the child from pain, but in- 
vigorates the stomach and bowels, corrects acidity, and 
gives tone and energy to the whole system. It will 
almost instantly relieve GRIPING IN THE BOWELS 
and WIND COLIC. We believe it isthe Best and Surest 
Remedy in the World in all cases of Dysentery and 
Diarrhea in Children, whether it arises from Teething or 
from any other cause. 

Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. 
None Genuine unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PER- 
KINS, New York, is on the outside wrapper. 

Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 

Principal Office, No, 48 DEY ST., NEW YORK. 


Price Only 25 Cents per Bottle. 
MRS. WINSLOW, 


An Experienced Nurse and Female Physician, presents 
to the Attention of Mothers her 


SOOTHING SYRUP, 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 


Which greatly facilitates the process of teething, by soft- 
ening the gums, reducing all inflammation—will allay 
ALL PAIN and Spasmodic Action, and is 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS 


Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 
and Relief and Health to your Infants. 

We have put up and sold this article for over Ten 
Years, and can say, in Confidence and Truth, of it what 
we have never been able to say of any other medicine— 
Never has it Failed in a Single Instance to Effect a Cure 
when timely used. Never did we know an instance of 
dissatisfaction by any one who used it. On the contrary, 
all are delighted with its operations, and speak in terms 
of commendation of its magical effects and medical vir- 
tues. We speak in this matter ‘‘ What we DO KNOW” 
after ten years’ experience, and pledge our reputation 
for the fulfillment of what we here declare. In almost 
every instance where the infant is suffering from pain 
end exhaustion, relief will be found in fifteen or twenty 
minutes after the Syrup is administered, 

Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. 
None Genuine unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & 
PERKINS, New York, is on the outside wrapper. 

Sold by Druggists throughout the world, 

Price Only 25 Cents per Bottle. 

Offices: No. 48 Dey street, New York, and No, 205 

High Holborn, London, England. ‘ 


THE FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE OF THE NURSERY 


The following is an extract from a letter written by 
Rev. C. Z. Weiser to the German Reformed Messenger, 
at Chambersburg, Penn. : 


A BeneractsBess. 


‘Just open the door for her, and Mrs, WINSLOW 
will prove the American Florence Nightingale of the 
Nursery. Of this we are so sure, that we will teach our 
‘Susy’ to say, ‘A Blessing on Mrs. Winslow’ for helping 
her to survive and escape the griping, colicking, and 
teething slege. We confirm every word set forth in the 
Prospectus. It performs precisely what it professes to 
perform, every part of it—nothing less. Away with 
your ‘ Cordial,’ ‘ Paregoric,’ ‘ Drops,’ ‘ Landanum,’ and 
every other ‘Narcotic’ by which the babe is drugged 
into stupidity, and rerdered dull and idiotic for life. 

“ We have never seen Mrs, Winslow—know her only 
through the preparation of her ‘Soothing Syrup for 
Children Teething.’ If we had the power, we would 
make her, as she is, a physical savior, to the Infant 
Race.” 


Letter from a Mother in Lowel], Mass. 


“Deap Sies: I am happy to be able to certify to the 
efficiency of Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and to the 
truth of what it is represented to accomplish. Having a 
little boy suffering greatly from teething, who could not 
rest, and at night, by his cries, would not permit any of 
the family to do so, I purchased a bottle of the Sooth- 
ing Syrup in order to test the remedy, and, when given 
to the boy according to directions, its effect upon him 
was like magic ; he soon went to sleep, and all pain and 
ner disapp i. We have had no trouble with 
him since, and the little fellow will pass through with 
comfort the excruciating process of teething by the sole 
aid of Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Every Mother 
who regards the health and life of her children should 
possess it. MES. N. A. ALGER.” 

Lowell, Mass. 





The following is an extract from a letter written by 
Rev. J. 8. Holme, pastor of the Pierrepont-street Bap- 
tist church, Brooklyn, in the Journal and Messenger, 
Cincinnati, 0., and speaks volumes in favor of the 
world-renowned medicine, Mrs.° Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup for Children Teething : 


“We see an advertisement iu your columns of Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing phe Now we never said a word 
in favor of a patent medicine before in our life, but we 
feel compelled to say to your readers that this is no 
humbug, We have tried it, and know it to be all it 
claims. It is probably one of the most successful med- 
icines of the day, because it is one of the best. And 
those of your readers who have babies can’t do better 
than lay in a supply.” 





Offices: No. 48 DEY ST., N. ¥., and No, 205 HIGH 
HOLBORN, London, England 
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66 JX Hoc VINcEs.” 
ROMAINE’S CRIMEAN BITTERS. 


We present a summary of facts already advertised, 
viz: that CRIMEAN BITTERS were first used in a 
modified form in FRENCH ARMY HOSPITALS during 
the late Crimean war; (hence the name); that their 
efficiency as a REMEDIAL AGENT, was then fully 
established. But to guard against any possibility of 
subjecting the American public to imposition or hazard- 
ing our own rep fon, we submitted the pound for 
examination and recombination to two of our most dis- 
tinguished analytical Chemists, viz. : Professor Jauzs R. 
Cuitton and Juttus G, Poutz, whose joint certificate, 
speaks for itself. 





New Yors, Feb. 14, 1863, 

From a knowledge of the ingredients and their propor- 
tions entering into the composition known as ROMAINE’S 
CRIMEAN BITTERS, we are enabled to speak of it in 
terms of high commendation. CALISAYA, or Peruvian 
Bark, being one of its principal constituents, together 
with Herbs, Roots, and Extracts, having decided medici- 
nal properties, we have no hesitation in r ding it 
to physicians, and the public generally, as an invigorat- 
ing Tonic, intended to stimulate the digestive organs. 

From its alterative properties, it is calculated to pre- 
vent, by its daily use in moderate quantities, CONSTI- 
PATION, FEVER AND AGUE, mild forms of NEURAL- 
GIA, and RHEUMATISM. It is an antidote to the effects 
produced by the change of water and diet, correcting 
DIARRHEA, curing DYSPEPSIA, COLIC, SICK and 
NERVOUS HEADACHE, NAUSEA, SEA SICKNESS. 
It is expressly adapted to females of delicate constitu- 
tions, and the infirmities of age. 





The preparation is composed exclusively of vegetable 
materials, containing no metallic or mineral substances 
whatever. Its taste is aromatic, warming and acceptable 
to palate and stomach. 

JAMES R. CHILTON, M.D. 
JULIUS G. POHLE, M.D. 


That they have been administered to invalid soldiers 
by the head Surgeon of the U.S. Hospital at Newark, 
N. J., for months, with the most gratifying success—the 
unanimous report of himself and seven Ward Physicians. 
That during this period they were placed for trial in 
families of the highest respectability and wealth in New 
York, Brooklyn and other adjacent cities, with results 
justifying our most sanguine expectations of their re- 
markable 

TONIC AND RESTORATIVE PROPERTIES. 


That they have the indorsement of the highest ugpicat 
authority of the U.S. Army, viz. : 


SURGEON-GEN. HAMMOND, 
AND 
ASSISTANT SURGEON-GEN. BARNES, 


founded on a knowledge of their merits from trials in 
U.S. Hospitals, but more particularly from long personal 
use, to whom we are permitted to refer. 


We have numerous testimonials like the following : 


FROM HON. J. A. McDOUGALL, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR OF CALIFORNIA, 


Wasninotoy, D. C., Nov. 3, 1863, 
Marssnzs, W. Cuitton & Co.: 


You wish to know the medicinal effects of Romaine’s 
Crimean Bitters, as experienced by myself. | very cheer- 
fally comply with your request. 

They are excellent for digestion, correcting diarrhea, 
nausea, irritation of the stomach, and for the creation of 
a whol ppetite. They pl tly exhilarate, but 
followed by no stupefying reaction, and are extremely 
petlatabile. ss 

In all respects they are the pest sitters I have ever 
used. Respectfully yours, 


J. A. McDOUGALL. 





As au 


~ 


EXHILARATING TONIC, 


f our compound is the perfection of Chemical and Medics 
Art, as by ite alterative properties it prevents constipa- 
tion, and though it highly exbilarates, 


NO DROWSY OR STUPEFYING REACTION FOL- 
LOWS. 


To this regard we CHALLENGE THE WORLD to equal 
it. Here les the objection, even if there were no others, 
against the use of other Exhilarant Bitters known to us, 
that they one and all excite the brain for a brief time, 
then a dull, sleepy state ensues, thus rendering them 
unfit for the sick and convalescent, the student, and 
‘those of all other sedentary occupations, as well as excit- 
ing an inordinate appetite for ardent spirits. Those 
who have used the CRIMEAN BITTERS for months 
uniformly declare the above to be true, and among them 
are CLERGYMEN, Lawyers, and Srupeyts, whose names 
and post-office address will be given to any who will call 
at our office. 

Put up in quart bottles, securely packed up in cases of 
one dozen each, with directions for use. All orders 
promptly executed. 

FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


W. CHILTON & CO., 








Marble Store, No. 22 Walker st., NewYork, 
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AN IMPORTANT WORK. 


A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE 
OF A FUTURE LIFE; 
WITH A COMPLETE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE SUBJECT. 
BY WILLIAM ROUNSEVILLE ALGER. 


One volume, octavo. pp. 924. Price $3 50, 
CONTENTS. 
PART I. Hrsrortoat anv Crrrioat INtropuctory Vizws. 
Ouap. I. Theories of the Soul’s Origin. 
Il. History of Death. 
Ill. Grounds of the Belief of a Future Life. 
IV. Theories of the Soul’s Destination. 


PART I. Erunro Taouauts concernine a Future Lire. 
_ Cnar. I. Barbarian Notions of a Future Life. 
II, Druidic Doctrine of a Future Life, 
III. Scandinavian Doctrine of a Future Life. 
IV. Etruscan Doctrine of a Future Life. 
V. Egyptian Doctrine of a Future Life. 
VI. Brahmanic and Buddhist Doctrine of a Future 
Life. 
VII. Persian Doctrine of a Future Life. 
VIIL. Hebrew Doctrine of a Future Life. 
IX. Rabbinical Doctrine of a Future Life. 
X. Greek and Roman Doctrine of a Future Life. 
XI. Mohammedan Doctrine of a Future Life. 
XIl, Explanatory Survey of the Field and its 
Myths. 


PART ITI, New Testament TEACHINGS CONCERNING A 
Forvurs Lire. 
Cuap. I. Peter’s Doctrine of a Future Life. 
Il. Doctrine of a Future Life in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 
Ill. Doctrine of a Future Life in the Apocalypse. 
IV. Paul’s Doctrine of a Future Life. 
V. John’s Doctrine of a Future Life. 
VI. Christ's Teaching Concerning the Future Life. 
VII. Resurrection of Christ, 
VIII, Essential Christian Doctrine of Death and Life. 


PART IV. Caatstian Taoveuts 
Lire. 
Cuap. I. Patristic Doctrine of a Future Life. 
Il. Medieval Doctriue of a Future Life, 
III. Modern Doctrine of a Future Life. 


_ 


NCRRNING A FUTURE 


PART V. Hretorrca, anp Criticat Dissprtations Con- 
CBRNING A Forere Lire. 


Cuap. I. Doctrine of a Future Life in the Ancient 


Mysteries. 
Il, Metempsychosis ; or, Transmigration of Souls. 
Ill, Resurrection of the Flesh. . 


IV. Doctrine of Future Punishment ; or, Critical 
History of the idea of a Hell. 
V. The five Theoretic Modes of Salvation. 
VI. Recognition of Friends in a Future Life. 
VII. Local Fate of Man in the Astronomic Universe. 
VIII. Critical History of Disbelief in a Future Life. 
IX. Morality of the Doctrine of a Future Life. 
Index of Topics and Authors. 


APPENDIX. 

Literature of the Doctrine of a Future Life; or a 
Catalogue of works relating to the Nature, Origin, and 
Destiny of the Soul, By Ezra Abbot. 

Preface. 

Classification. 

Abbreviations. 

(Catalogue. 

Additions and Corrections. 

Index of Authors and Anonymous Works. 

Index of Subjects and passages of Scripture Mustrated. 

‘Mr, Alger’s new work fs important not merely asa 
contribution to religious literature, but as a complete 
history of that soul-sustaining hope and trust of Chris- 
tianity—the doctrine of a Future Life. Without such a 
hope and belief, no religion can have a permanent 
anchorage in the human heart. As Mr. Alger shows in 
the second part of his book, all nations have had some 
belief in the doctrine of a future life—in 

* A land of souls beyond that sable shore.’ 

** This is a doctrine on which men cannot help think- 
ing. The present volume epitomizes what mankind have 
thought on the life tocome. As Mr. Alger finely says: 
‘The majestic theme of our immortality allures, yet 
baffles us. No fleshly implement of logic or cunning tact 
of brain can reach to the solution. That secret lies in a 
tiseueless realm whereof no nerve can report beforehand. 
We must wait a little. Soon weshall grope and guess no 
more, but grasp and know.’ 

“This work is timely. So many fragmentary works 
have appeared, that it was time for a full survey to be 
taken. The public mind has been thrown into such a 
chaos of late, especially by spiritualists, that something 
full, distinct, and definite was needed. 

** The plan and arrang t are syst ti hit 
tural, and clear. The materials here given are exhaus- 
tive; everything of interest or importance on each 
branch of the subject is here. The details are thoroughly 
elaborated and grouped; no mere collection of facts, 
but facts transmitted by thought, and presented in their 
relations. Perfect distinctness of topic, and clearness of 

t, oh rise the work. Each thing is placed 
under its proper head. There is neither confusion, vague- 
ness, nor dubious language. 

“The remarkable condensation is another advantage. 
Hundreds of volumes have been written on the argu- 
ments for a future life—over two hundred and fifty on 
future recognition of friends. No argument or consider- 
ation really belonging to the themes can be found in 
these numerous volumes, which is vot clearly stated in 
this History. Close catenation ef thought and firmly 
jointed logic are here united with Sey fancy, imagina- 
tive sympathy, picturesque and liv style. Its spirit 
is tender and catholic, and it is fairand kind toward un- 
believers aad ske s. Amazing for its extent and 
exactness is its phic information, and the 

t of the works catalogued being in chrono- 
order, we thus have the historic development of 
thought on each of the great themes included under the 
general subject. The facts lucidly stated here, cat no- 
where be found gathered in any la enearth. This 
ves the work an immense i: value. and makes 
t indispensable to every stadent in this vast field.”— 
From Forney’s Press, Nov. 24, 1863. 
GEORGE W. CHILDS, Peblisher, ° 
628 and 630 Chestnat Street, Philadelphia, 








LITTLE, BROWN & CQ., 
110 WASHINGTON STREET, 
WILL PUBLISH IN DECEMBER: 


I. 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 
A Dictionary of the Bible, comprising its Antiquities, Bi- 
ography, Geography, and Natural History. Edited by 
1Lt1amM Surrn, LL.D. (To be completed in three vol- 


umes.) Illustrated with numerous Maps and Wood-cuts, 
Vols, II, and III, 


Il. 
SCENES AND THOUGHTS IN EUROPE. 
By Groras H. Catvert, 2 vols., 16mo. 
Ill. 


HINTS FOR THE NURSERY ; 
ae Young Mother’s Guide. By Mrs. C. A. Hopxinson. 
mo. 


IV. 
FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS ; 

Chiefly from English Authors. An attempt to trace to 
their Source, Passages and Phrases in Common Use. 
An entirely new edition, greatly enlarged. 16mo, 

V. 
SERMONS OF CONSOLATION. 
By F. W. P. GREENwoop. 16imo, 


VI. 

CHOICE’ MORSELS 
FROM JEREMY TAYLOR. 
16mo. 

Vil. 


FULLER’S HOLY AND PROFANE STATE. 
’ 


VIII. 


KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Blue and Gold, 


IX. 
BURNS’S POETICAL WORKS. 
2 vols. Blue and Gold, 


IN PRESS, AND PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION : 
BANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 


STATES. By Hon. Gronas Bancrorr. Vol. IX. 8vo. 
SHAKESPEARE. Vol. 1. Containing Life 


and Poems. By Ricnarp Grant Waits. Crown 8vo. 


OLD PLAYS. Chiefly from the Period Begin- 
ning with Marlowe, and Ending with Dryden, With In- 
troductions and Notes by Professor Jawgs Russe. Low- 
ELL. 10 vols. 16mo, 


AMERICAN LOYALISTS. Biographical 
Sketches of Loyalists of the American Revolution, with a 
Preliminary Historical Essay, By Lorenzo SaBine, 2 
vols., Svo. 


PLUTARCH’S MORALS, Translated by vari- 
ous hands. Corrected from the Greek, and revised by W. 
W. Goopwix, Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard 
University, 6 vols, Crown 8vo. 


EPICTETUS. All the Books which are now 
Extant. Translated by Ertzannra Carter, etc. 1 vol. 
Crown 8yo. 


IAMBLICHUS. Life of Pythagoras, or Pytha- 


goric Life, Translated by Taomas TaYLor. Crown 8vo. 


LIBRARY OF 
OLD ENGLISH PROSE WRITERS. 


BACON'S ESSAYS AND WISDOM OF THE 
ANCIENTS. 1 vol., 16mo. 


ESSAYS FROM ELIZABETHAN WRITERS. 
— by Prefessor James Russet, Lowsir. 1 vol., 
mo. 


JEREMY TAYLOR’S RULE AND EXERCISE 
OF HOLY LIVING AND DYING. 2 vols., 16mo. Ele- 
gantly printed. 


SELDEN’S TABLE TALK, with Biographical 
Preface and Notes by Stree. 1 vol., 16mo. 

MORE’S UTOPIA AND BACON'S NEW 
ATLANTIS. 1 vol., 16mo, Elegantly printed. 

LADY OF THE LAKE. By Six Watrer 
Scorr. 1 vol., 16mo. 

LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By Sir 


Watter Scorr., 1 vol., 16mo. 
MARMION, By Sir Watrer Scorr. 1 vol., 
l6mo. 


CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. By 


Lory Byron. 1 vol., 16mo. 


IRISH MELODIES. By Tuomas Moore. 1 


vol., 16mo, 


LALLA ROOKH AND LOVES -OF THE 
ANGELS. 1 vol., 16mo, 


ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENT. A 


new edition, complete. 4 vols. Crown Syo. 
TALES OF THE GENII. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 
BYRON’S COMPLETE WORKS. 5 vols., 32mo. 
CHOICE BALLADS. 1 vol., 32mo. 


COLERIDGE’S (8S. T.) COMPLETE) POETI- 
CAL WORKS. 1 yol., 32mo, 


GRAY AND COLLINS. Poertcat Works. 
1 vol., 32mo. 


HERBERT'S POETICAL WORKS. With Me- 
moir of the Author. By Rev. A. R. Winmorr. 1 vol., 
mo, 

MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS. 2 vols., 


MOORE'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 
3 vols., 32mo,. 





POPE'S POETICAL WORKS. 2 vols., 32mo. 


BY JAS. N. McELLIGOTT, LL.D. 
NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
360 pages duodecimo, full cloth. 


This work contains a Plain Exposition of the Princi- 
ples and Practice of Public Debate ; a Full Course of In- 
struction in the Law and Practice of Parliamentary As- 
semblies ; Debate in Full and in Outline; Numerous 
Questions (more than One Thousand) for Debate, etc., 
etc. 

This work contains more on the subject of debates and 
debaters than any other work within the same compass 
published. 

It is designed especially to aid the deliberations and 
regulate the exercises of all College Societies, all Debat- 
ing Associations, and all meetings, of whatever name or 
nature, convened for the purpose of open discussion. 

No young man, anxious to acquit himself creditably in 
deliberative bodies, should be without the apt and compre- 
hensive instruction given in this book. 

Wholesale Price 94 cents. Single Copies sent by mail 
to any address on receipt of $1 25. 


Address the Publishers, 


IVISON, PHINNEY & CO,, 
Nos. 48 and 50 Walker street, 
New York. 


[DICKENS AND DARLEY. 





MESSRS. SHELDON & COMPANY, 


335 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
have new feady 
HOLIDAY EDITION 


DICKENS’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 
with choice illustrations by DARLEY, and an illuminated 
title-page by HOWS, printed on toned paper by Hough- 
ton, of the ** Riverside Press,” and neatly bound by Mat- 
thewa. 
CONTENTS: 
A Christmas Carol. 
The Chimes. 
The Cricket on the Hearth, 
The Battle of Life. 


The Haunted Man. 
A Christmas Tree. 





Of the typographical appearance of the work, it is only 
necessary to say that itis from Houghton’s press, River- 
side, printed on tinted paper. The illustrations are from 
Darley’s; unequaled pencil, A Christmas Carol, The 
Chimes, The Cricket on the Hearth, The Battle of Life, 
The Haunted Man, and A Christmas Tree, are the tales 
that are included in the volume, and of them and their 
merits it is needless to speak. There is a short preface 
from Dickens’s own pen, which nobody should neglect to 
read, and which sets forth abundantly the purpose of his 
stories. Altogether, this book will make a most appro- 
priate present for the coming Christmas holidays.—Boston 
Traveler. 

i vol. quarto, extra cloth, beveled................. $4 50 
Smooth morocco, or Turkey morocco, ant.......... 7 50 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


J PLOWERS FROM MY GARDEN. 





DRAWN AND COLORED FROM NATURE. 
BY LAURA G. MUNSON. 


1 volume 4to. With Eighteen Illustrations. 


TMNT TROPOOOD, ......... <5 eccceeses $15. 
RE aes 


‘*The most superb gift-book of the season we have yet 
seen. It is an elegant conservatory of many of the most 
beautiful flowers that bloom. The letterpress is as 
beautiful to those who can appreciate it as the rest of the 
volume.”—Observer. 

‘*We almost fancied, as we turned over the leaves of 
this exquisite book, that we could detect the odor of 
Jessamine, Rose, Heliotrope, and Violets, so truthfully 
are these flowers painted. Our readers must make haste 
if they would secure one of these gems, for the publisher’s 
advertisement informs us that only 250 copies have been 
prepared for this year.”—Intelligencer. 

‘““A magnificent gift-book ; a series of highly colored 
flowers, the favorites of the garden, to which appropriate 
selections of poetry are appended, the whole forming one 
of the most elegant offerings we have ever seen.”— 
Methodist. 

ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
683 Broadway. 


(THREE EDITIONS IN THREE 


WEEKS! 





FOURTH NOW READY! 


GENERAL BUTLER AT NEW ORLEANS ; A History 
of the Administration of the Department of the Gulfin the 
year 1862, with an account of the capture of New Orleans, 
and a sketch of the previous career of the General, civil and 
military. By James Parton, author of ‘ Life and Times 
of Aaron Burr,” ‘* Life of Andrew Jackson,” etc. Crown 
8vo, with portrait on steel, and maps. 650 pp. Price, 
in cloth, $2 00 ; half calf, extra, or antique, $3 50. When 
the extraordinary interest of the subject of this volume, 
and the rare ability of its author to clothe his relations of 
events with fascination are considered, it is evidently 
probable that the rebellion will produce no more interest- 
ing volume than this. | 

** All American readers know the abilitywf Parton with | 
a subject like this. Burr, Jackson, Butier—these are | 
the jewels in his crown, and there is some luster in them 
also, It is sharp and piquant in style; the stories illus- 
trating the life of the boy. the lawyer, the man, are well 
selected and better told. Mr. Parton’s book is absolutely 


the most interesting novel of the day, ly it is nota 
novel ; it is the truth. oF phone with the stirrin 








cidents have eng of the nation so | 
far in this war; it is a history of points of our 
struggle ; it is a gossip of in it minds over 





[Dxo. 19, 1863. 


(CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S 


PRESENTS. 









THE LATEST AND NEWEST BOOKS, 





CARLETON, PUBLISHER, 


NEW YORK, 
has ready this week : 


I.—WAS HE SUCCESSFUL ? 


A capital new novel by R. B. Kimball, author of “‘ Un- 
dercurrents,” ‘‘St. Leger,” etc. Mr. Kimball's works, 
which are of the higher order of literature, are found in 
every first-class library in this country and abroad (where 
they are largely reprinted), and his new book will be most 
welcome to every reader of the better class of fiction, One 
handsome 12mo, cloth bound, price $1 50. 





Il.—LIGHT ON SHADOWED PATHS. 


A fresh and delightful new book by T. 8. Arthur, whose 
domestic stories are full of instruction as well as amuse- 
ment, abounding in pathos and homelike truthfulness. 
One 12mo, cloth bound, price $1 25, 


I1I,—LOUIE. 


A Christmas book by the author of ‘ Rutledge,” ‘The 
Sutherlands,” and’ ‘‘Frank Warrington.” Elegantl 
printed on tinted paper and cloth bound. Price $1 28. 
** The books by this author are read with delight by every 
class of novel readers. Her stories are earnest, well-planned, 
felicitously wrought out, capital in incident, and told ar- 
dently, and with a rare gift of expression. ‘Louie’ will 
prove to be one of the most charming books of the season.” 


IV.—RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS. 


A translation of M. Ernest Renan’s remarkable work, 
just issued in Paris, where the excitement and sensation is 
8o great concertiing its subject and author, that already 
thousands of copies of the costly French edition have 
been soli, The London Spectator considers it ‘‘the most 
genuine and devout attempt to explain our Lord’s life ;” 
and the Christiau Times pronounces it-“‘ the ablest of man’s 
efforts.” One handsome 12mo, tinted paper, cloth bound, 
price $1 50, 





V.—PECULIAR. 


Epes Sargent’s new novel, concerning which there has 
been more talk and speculation, perhaps, than about any 
other book issued for years. The thrilling and extraordi- 
nary facts with which the author has become acquainted, 
have been thrown into a plot and story so startlingly bold, 
and yet so truthful, so tender, and so gentle, that every 
reader who begins it must be fascinated withits unflagging 
interest. One handsome 12mo, cloth bound, price $1 50. 


VI.—THE CENTRAL PARK. 

A magnificent gift-book. Being a history of the Central 
Park at New York, with more than fifty superb photo- 
graphs of its chief beauties. Large quarto, sumptuously 
bound in Turkey morocco, price $25. 


VIL—ALICE OF MONMOUTH. 


An excellent idyl of love and war. By Edmund C. Sted- 
man. Price $1. 





*,* These books are sold by all first-class booksellers, 
and will be carefully sent by mail, postage prepaid, on re- 


ceipt of prices, by 
G. W. CARLETON, 
Publisher, 413 Broadway, New York. * 





ON ACCOUNT OF THE IMMENSE 
SALE, the Publisher has been obliged to print a 
SECOND EDITION of 


YANKEE NOTIONS FOR JANUARY. 


THE GREATEST NUMBER of a COMIC PAPER EVER 
ISSUED ON THIS SIDE OF THE HERRING-POND. 
Killing Jokes by our best Native Humorists ; Illustra- 
tions by the rarest of our Comic Artists ; in fact, a per- 
fect avalanche of Original Caricatures, Burlesques, 
Mots, Conundrums, Queer Stories, Sells, Button-Burst- 
ers, Sly Jokes, and smart dashes of everything, with 
Matchless Cuts to match, will form the varied contents 
of this convulsing number. 


It commences a 
NEW VOLUME, 


(the Eleventh,) of the truest exponent of 
GENUINE AMERICAN WIT 


the Periodical Press can Boast. 
Look out then for the 
NEW YEAR’S NUMBER 
oF 
YANKEE NOTIONS, 
If you want to 
SHAKE THE WRINKLES OUT 


of your hearts and faces with jovial ha! ha! ha’s! 
Now’s the time to subscribe for 1864, and for Agents to 
send in their orders. 


H. DEXTER, HAMILTON & CO., 
No. 113 Nassau st., New York. 





‘THE ROUND TABLE. 


A NATIONAL WEEKLY PAPER. 





Tae Rovnp Taste has its origin in the demand in this 
country for a weekly publicatt truly ional in its 
character, which shail be devoted to the feal interests 
of American life and letters. 

Tas Rounp TaBLE will not restrict itself to amy ex- 
clusive circle of contributors, but will seek aid and co- 
operation from any and all writers who have acknow- 








ledged reputation for literary ability and geuiality. 
Identifying itself with no narrow policy or prejudice, 
but aiming to take the highest possible ground in every 
matter of opinion and taste, the new weekly will stutly to 
be, in principle and p ice, truly poli 





Five Dollars a year, payable in advance ; Ten Cents a 
number. 





All communications should be addressed to 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
116 Nassau Street, 
New Yorr, 
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